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FIG, 1,—— TUSCAN ART, LAST QUARTER XIII CENTURY. — Tabernacle. — Collection Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, England: Detail (see 
Fig. 3): wooden stand below the central panel with the remains of the original inscription. 
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IN THE POSSESSION of the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres there is an early Italian taber- 
nacle, the relatively small size of which indicates 
that it was executed for private worship’ (Fig. 3). 
It consists of a central panel and two movable 
Wings with inner faces adorned with miniature- 
like scenes. The history of this work is unknown 
and, so far as I know, has never been published. 

The condition of the tabernacle is amazingly 
good. Except for the wooden mouldings of the cen- 
er tral panel, which have been recently renewed, it 
Fay. — Tabernacle. Ciction Earl Cra seems virtually unrestored. A fine crackle through- 

Fig. 3): Flagellation, left wing, te sane OUt the painted surfaces, small flakings of color 
here and there, and the obliteration of most of the 


original inscriptions are the only visible damage. This is small, indeed, when one 
considers that the picture was made between six and seven hundred years ago. 
The central panel of the triptych consists of three parts, each enclosed by a 
gilded moulding. The main field is completely filled by a representation of the 
life of the earliest monks in the Thebaid, and framed at the top by a stepped, 
cusped Romanesque arch moulding. Fitted over this is a gable, filled with the 
half-length figures of the blessing Redeemer and three adoring angels on either 
side. Below the main panel and equal to it in width is a narrow wooden strip on 
which the tabernacle rests. Originally this strip was completely covered with 
a Latin inscription in Gothic uncials. Unfortunately the first half of this in- 


I am greatly indebted to Professor Richard Offner, of New York University, for giving me this interesting 
problem and I wish to express my gratitude for his generous assistance throughout my research. I also want to thank 
Dr. Guido Schoenberger of New York University for helping me to decipher the inscription underneath the central 
representation, and Mr. Craighton Gilbert for assisting me with the form of this paper. 

1. The measurments of the tabernacle are: greatest height 42”; height of central panel without mouldings 33” ; 


width 2272" ; each wing 33” high and 11” wide. 
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scription has been destroyed. Some of 
the letters of the second half which 
named the artist are also missing. 
There remain the following letters: 
(H) 
La yet ATCRIEFIHOPOQFECM.CRI 
...(-) FI (Fig. 1). The last two-thirds 
of this can be interpreted as: ... Hoc 
OPus Quod FECit M.agister CRI... 
(-) FI. These words indicate that the 
first half of the inscription referred to 
the commission in more detail. Since 
the area now completely effaced is large, 
: RS it perhaps contained any or all of these: 
ih on CD ANR QUE ti ty date involved. It is most regrettable that 
the name of the artist has not survived. The extant initial letters “CRI” of what 
would seem to have been a seven or eight letter name cannot be identified with any 
known Italian artist active at the end of the Dugento. 

The wings are hinged to the central panel and shaped so that they fit under its 
cusped arch moulding*, Thus, when they are closed, the whole painted surface is 
protected except for the gable. As is common in the 
Dugento, the wings are unframed. The six representa- 
tions which adorn them all deal with the passion of 
Christ, and each is framed separately by a dark, broad, 
painted band. These bands are decorated with a delicate 
acanthus-leaf ornament ina light color which was used 
for such purposes throughout Tuscany during the en- 
tire XIII century‘. The dark bands forma striking con- 


(ent It is no longer possible to ascertain whether the blank space after 
CRI” originally contained two or three letters. In view of the general char- 
acter of the writing, and the spacing in the extant part of the inscription it 
seems more likely that it contained only two letters. However, it is con- 
ceivable that it held three if two were narrow. 
: 3. The actual metal hinges are modern. The original hinges were 
probably simple iron rings. 
: 4. Two good examples of pictures of the early Dugento in which 
acanthus ornament is used as frame decoration are the Umbrian cross of 
S. Chiara, Assisi, dating from about 1200, illustrated in: E. SANDBERG 
VavaLÀ, La Croce Dipinta Italiana, Verona, 1929, figs. 66 and 407, and the 
Lucchese panel of the Stigmatization of St. Francis in the Florence Academy, 
of about 1240, reproduced in the Catalogo della Mostra Giottesca, Florence, 
1937; pl. 5. In the cross the acanthus which frames the sagoma on all 
sides has five teeth, as in the Crawford tabernacle, but the leaf is more 


pointed. In the panel it has the same flat, broad form as in the tabernacle, - 
but ten teeth. FIG. 4.— GUIDO DA SIENA.— Tabernacle, 1271, 
center. — Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 
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trast to the slightly broader gold stripes 
which enclose them. The gold stripe un- 
derneath each composition originally bore 
the titulus of the representation above it. 
In four cases traces of these tituli, written 
in small, black uncials, are still visible. 
There is not a single legible word among 
them, however, except for that under 
the Flagellation. Here “hic flagellat(ur ) 
dom(1)nus”’ can still be deciphered. The 
Crucifixion is the single scene in which 
writing occurs also in the picture space. 
Directly above the transverse bar of the 
cross and along its full length vestiges 
of a one-line inscription remain which 
unfortunately can no longer be read. 
So far as I know, the architecture 
of the Crawford tabernacle is unparal- 
leled. Its general shape first occurs in 
Italy in the third quarter of the XIII 
century. It was apparently first favored 
by the Sienese school where Guido da 
Siena, its leading master at that time, 
adopted it in his monumental tabernacle 
of the Virgin for the Badia Ardenga, 
now in the Palazzo Pubblico, Siena’ 
(Fig. 4). Previously the usual form | 
throughout Italy had been the rectangu- is Bast of Crawiord and Baleares, England: Detail (ace 
lar, flat-topped Byzantine tabernacle, Fig. 3): Thebaid scenes, central panel of the tabernacle. 
the central section of which was frequently framed by a Romanesque arch mould- 
ing into which the wings fitted. Guido changed this form essentially by surmounting 
the center with a triangular gable, and by substituting a stepped, cusped Romanesque 
arch in the inner moulding for the simple round onef. Once introduced, this trefoil 


5. The best source of information on this tabernacle is Curr WEIGELT’s article in the “Burlington Magazine”, 
LIX, July 1931, pp: 15-22, Guido da Siena’s great Ancona: a Reconstruction; also for good illustrations. 

_ 6. Guido quite possibly derived both the pointed triangle of the gable piece of his tabernacle and the cusped 
Romanesque arch over the central representation from France. In the Ile de France these elements are found as early 
as the second half.of the XII century in the sculptured tympana of Cathedral portals, such as Cahors, Rheims, Sens, and 
_Chartres, reproduced: in: MARCEL AUBERT, French Sculpture at the Beginning of the Gothic Period, Florence- New York, 
1929, pl. 20b, 43, 63, 66. At Cahors the triangular gable has already been united with the main panel, just as in the 
‘Crawford tabernacle. Although this feature does not occur in Guido’s monumental tabernacle it is found in his polyptych 
of 1270 (Siena, Gallery), reproduced in; RAYMOND VAN Marte, Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, The 
Hague, 1923, I, fig. 207. A similar example is Meliore Toscano’s polyptych of 1271 (Parma, Gallery), (ibid., fig. 1494). 
However, in both these works the central and lateral representations are on the same panel, in Meliore’s picture separated 
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moulding was widely used in Siena, for 
the rise and fall of its continuous curves 
accorded with the basic Sienese taste for 
a style of undulating line. The followers 
of Guido popularized this form’, and 
not only handed it on to Duccio but dif- 
fused it among the neighboring schools. 
Characteristically enough, it was widely 
adopted only by the closely allied school 
of Umbria’. In Florence it is to be found 
in the Sienizing masters of the last 
quarter of the XIII century, but only 
as a painted architectural form and not 
as moulding’. 

The contours of the central panel 
and the shape of the inner moulding are 
identical with the Palazzo Pubblico 


FIG. 7. — FRANCESCO TRAINI AND ASSISTANTS. — Thebaid scenes, 
fresco. — Camposanto, Pisa. 


FIG. 8.— ANONYMOUS FLORENTINE, FIRST HALF XV CENTURY. — 
Thebaid scenes, cassone panel. — Collection Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, England. 


from each other by doubled colonettes, while in Guido’s polyptych no inner divisions are made, and in neither occur 
figure or other decorations over the central inner moulding. An example of such decoration is given in a Sienese panel 
of the last decade of the XIII century by a follower of Guido, representing St. Francis and four scenes from his life 
(Siena, Gallery), (reproduced: ibid., fig. 204). In the central panel there, not only are found the same unified space 


FIG. 6.— EMMANUELE TZANFOURNARI. — Death of St. Ephraim 
the Syrian, panel. — Vatican Gallery, Rome. 


between the inner and outer moulding as in the Crawford 
tabernacle, but also the same figures which fill that space, 
the Blessing Redeemer and adoring angels on either side. 
However, the style of these figures, especially of the angels 
which are here shown in three-quarter length, and the shape 
of the inner moulding which is here a Gothic arch, indi- 
cate a more advanced period. 

7. The most notable example is the altarpiece of St. 
Peter (Siena, Gallery), of about 1285, (reproduced in: 
VAN Marte, op. cit., I, pl. opp. p. 378). 

8. The earliest Umbrian examples known to me in 
which the cusped Romanesque arch is used as a moulding 
are four panels by the Master of St. Francis, three in the 
Gallery of Perugia, representing a Deposition, a Lamenta- 
tion, and St. Anthony of Padua, (reproduced in: OsvALD 
SIREN, Die Toskanische Malerei im XIII. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin, 1922, figs. 72-74) ; the fourth panel, representing 
the prophet Isaiah, in the Treasury of S. Francesco, Assisi, 
is illustrated in: “Rassegna d’Arte”, XIX, 1919, p. 15, 
fig. 9. These four pictures probably once formed part of 
the same composite work. In the Lower Church of S, Fran- 
cesco, Assisi, the St. Francis Master employs the cusped 
Romanesque arch as a painted frame in the frescoes of the 
Preparation for the Crucifixion, the Deposition, and the 
Death of St. Francis, (reproduced in: BEDA KLEINSCHMIDT, 
Die Basilika S. Francesco in Assisi, Berlin, 1915-28, II, 
plates 2, 3, and 7. This device was imitated by the young 
Cimabue in two frescoes in the Choir of the Upper Church, 
representing the Virgin on her Death Bed, and the Dormi- 
tion of the Virgin, (ibid., figs. 12 and 13). 

9. The Magdalen Master was the first of the Sieniz- 
ing Florentine painters who employed the trefoil thus. 
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tabernacle, but the structure of the Crawford picture has evolved one step further. 
In the former the gable still forms a separate section surmounting the flat-topped 
main panel, the spandrels of which are filled with the half-length figures of six 
adoring angels. Here, however, the two groups of angels are brought together by 
uniting spandrel and pediment by the removal of the horizontal frame. Since this 
feature is extremely significant with regard to the evolution of tabernacle shapes, 
it is an important factor in dating them. 1271, therefore, would seem on this evi- 
dence a logical terminus post quem. A terminus ante quem is Duccio’s triptych 
of the Virgin in the National Gallery, London’®. This picture uses the same unify- 
ing center arrangement, but for the inner 
moulding Duccio returned to the simple 
classical Romanesque arch. 


FIG. 9.— ANONYMOUS FLORENTINE, FIRST HALF XV CENTURY. — When Abbé Arsenius was in the 
Thebaid scenes, cassone panel. — Collection Earl of Crawford . 
and Balcarres, England. palace, he prayed to God, and said, 


“O Lord, direct me how to live”; 

_ and a voice came to him saying, 
“Arsenius, flee from men and thou 
shalt live.” (Palladius: The Para- 
dise of the Holy Fathers"). 


FIG. 10. — ANONYMOUS FLORENTINE, FIRST QUARTER XV CENTURY. The Crawford tabernacle seems 
— Thebaid scenes, panel. — Uffizi, Florence. £. - À 

unique not only in structure but also in 
the iconography of the central panel, when it is considered in relation to the wings. 
This central panel is entirely occupied by a representation of the life of the earliest 
monks in the Thebaid (Fig. 5). On first inspection it was not clear why the wings 
should be dedicated to the passion of Christ while the more important section in 
the center was concerned with the lives of the hermits in the Egyptian desert 
which, besides, would seem to be so much more earthly a theme. A solution 
was suggested by one of the main literary sources for representations of the 
Thebaid, the Vitas Patrum, attributed to St. Jerome. In the apology preceding 
the work" the life of these early hermits is paralleled by the self-sacrificing life 
of Christ on earth, because of the fact that these saintly men put into practice 
the counsel of Jesus to the one who asked: “Good Master, what shall I do 


10. Reproduced in: Curt WEIGELT, Sienese Painting in the Trecento, New York, 1930, pl. 12. 

11. ERNEST A. T. WALLIs Bunce, The Paradise of the Holy Fathers, New York, 1909, II, p. 3. This work con- 
tains complete English translations of Palladius, The Paradise of the Holy Fathers, of the Vitas Patrum attributed to 
St. Jerome, and of The Life of St. Anthony the Abbot by Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria in the early V. century. 
All these translations are based on the early VII century Syriac versions of the monk Anan Îsho. 

12. BUDGE, of. cit., I, pp. 317-319. 
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that I may inherit eternal life:” “Go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, take up thy 
cross, and follow me.”'* When it is considered that despite their aloofness from 
the world the hermits spent their lives helping men by praying for them while 
communing with God, the parallel becomes still more striking. Like Christ they 
interceded between sinful mankind and God. “The world standeth through 
their prayers, and through them the life of the children of men is held to be 
precious by God.”"* 

With regard to the pictorial sources of the representation, both technique and, 
to a lesser extent, style — as will be shown — point to Byzantine miniature painting. 
This suggested the likelihood of an iconographical source in the same ambient, 
but Professor Kurt Weitzmann has informed me that such a combination of epi- 
sodes from the lives of several saints in the same representation does not occur in 
Byzantine illumination’. It is to be found, however, in icons and frescoes of that 
school. Most early examples of these have been destroyed, but their iconography, 
has in many cases been preserved in later copies. The earliest Byzantine work 
known to me which has close connections with the Crawford picture is doubtless such 
a copy. It is an icon signed with the name Emmanuele Tzanfournari’® (Fig. 6) 
who was a Greek painter, active for the Greek community in Venice at the 
beginning of the XVI century. His representation is so close, not only in the 
arrangement of the composition but in the specific iconography of several episodes, 
that Professor Weitzmann thinks it likely that the two pictures derive from the 
same source. He considers this to have been a Greek icon of the XII or XIII 
century". 

In Italy the earliest monumental representation known of the life of the early 

hermits in the Thebaid is the 


13. Mark X, 17, and 21. 

14. Bunce, of. cit., I, p. 319. 

15. 1 am grateful to Professor Kurt 
Weitzmann, of Princeton University, for this 
information. : 

16. For a reproduction and information 
on this panel see: ANTONIO MuKoz, L’Art 
Byzantine a l'Exposition de Grottaferrata, 
Rome, 1906, fig. 14, pp. 34-38. Consult also: 
GiovANNI B. Borrari, Roma Sotterranea, Rome, 
1754, III, pp. 219-236, who believes the Tzan- 
fournari panel a Byzantine painting of about 
1000. Bottari reproduces an engraving of the 
picture as frontispiece of vol. III. 

17. Professor Charles Rufus Morey of 
Princeton University, to whom I am also in- 
debted for information on the possible pictorial 
source of the central representation, agrees 
with Professor Weitzmann’s view in essentials, 
but because of the shapes and treatment, es- 
pecially of the rocks and plants, believes the 


FIG. 11.— BYZANTINE ART, SECOND HALF XV CENTURY. — Death of St. Ephraim Byzantine model not earlier than the XIII 
the Syrian, panel.— Formerly Collection R. Hennicker-Heaton, centur 
Worcester, Mass. S 
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fresco in the Camposanto at Pisa'$ 
(Fig. 7). It also deals exclusively with 
Eastern anchorites but, in contrast to the 
Balniel picture, these include some of 
the famous female hermits, like SS. 
Mary the Egyptian and Marina. On 
stylistic grounds this fresco can be dated 
about the middle of the XIV century. 
Vasari’s attribution to Pietro Loren- 
zetti’® has been maintained until very 
recently, when after a more careful 
scrutiny Millard Meiss ascribed the 
mural to the shop of Francesco Traini?’ 
Not before the XV century are other 
combinations of the story of various 
saints to be found in Italy beyond these 
two. However, several quite small panels 
of the XIV century, chiefly of the Sienese 
school, have survived. They illustrate 


FIG. 12. — BYZANTINE ART. — Death of St. Ephraim the Syrian, 


stories from the lives of single hermits fresco dated 1568. — Exonarthe of Docheriou Church, 


¥ i Mount Athos. 
or of one monastic order*’; most of them 


deal with western saints. Only SS. Anthony the Abbot, Paul, Onuphrius, and Mary 
the Egyptian are popular among the eastern group. The XV century examples 
which I found of stories of various hermits in a single panel are four, all of which 
are Florentine. This indicates a strong tradition of the Thebaid theme within the 
Florentine school**. The example from the Convento dello Spirito Santo, Florence, 
now in the Academy of that city, ascribed to the school of Paolo Uccello**, can be 
discounted, since it deals with western saints only and thus contains entirely dif- 
ferent representations. The other three, however, must be adduced, since some of 
the episodes which they represent share an identical or very similar iconography 


18. For a study of the iconography the best reproduction is Lasinio’s engraving of the fresco, included in: 
Icnazio SUPINO, I/ Camposanto di Pisa, Firenze, 1896, p. 93. 

19. G10RGIO VAsARI, Le Vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori, ed architetti italiani, Sansoni, Florence, 1878, I, p. 473. 

20. MILLARD Mess, The Problem of Francesco Traini, in: “Art Bulletin”, XV, 1933, pp. 97-173. 

21. Two representations in the manner of Pietro Lorenzetti, illustrating episodes from the lives of SS. Anthony 
the Abbot and Paul the Hermit, are reproduced in: Pietro D’AcutArol, I Quadri Primitivi della Pinacoteca Vaticana, 
Rome, 1929, plates 73 and 74. A similar panel in the Siena Gallery, illustrating the eremitic life of the Carmelites, 
(reproduced in: Aucust ScHMARSOW, Die Italienische Kunst im Zeitalter Dantes, Augsburg, 1928, pl. 57), is a predella 
section of Pietro Lorenzetti’s altarpiece of 1329, executed for the Carmelites in Siena. 

22. Reference must be made to the fact that all the Florentine Thebaid representations here cited belong to that 
section of the Florentine school interested in narrative and influenced by Siena which Professor Offner has called “the 
miniaturist tendency”. For its characteristics consult the introduction to his: Corpus in Florentine Painting, section III, 
vol. II, part II, New York 1930. 

23. Thus attributed with a small reproduction, in Uco Procacct, La Regia Accademia di Firenze, Florence, 1936, 
p. 46; ill. p. 95. 
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with the Crawford picture. They are 
two so-called cassoni in the Collection of 
the Earl of Crawford*™* (Figs. 8, 9), and 
a panel in the Uffizi®® (Fig. 10). Be- 
cause of their similar iconography two 
Byzantine works must also be mentioned, 
a panel of the second half of the XV 
century, formerly at Worcester, Mass., 
in the Collection of Raymond Hennicker- 
Heaton”® (Fig. 11), and a fresco, dated 
1568, in the narthex of the Church of 
Docheriou at Mount Athos?’ (Fig. 12). 


FIG. 14.— TUSCAN ART, LAST QUARTER XIII CENTURY. — Taber- 
nacle. — Collection Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, England: 
Detail (see Fig. 3): Thebaid scenes, detail of the central panel. 


Each of these has almost as many simi- 
larities with the representation here as 
does the Tzanfournari panel mentioned 
above. 

The chief literary sources of the 
Crawford tabernacle are the two works 
from which all the Thebaid representa- 
tions derive: the aforementioned Vitas 
Patrum or Historia Monachorum, tra- 


FIG. 13. — TUSCAN ART, LAST QUARTER XIII CENTURY. —- Taber- 


nacle. — Collection Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, England: ditionally attributed to St. Jerome, and 


Detail (see Fig. 3): Thebaid scenes, detail of the central panel. : . ° 
the Paradise of the Fathers or Laustac 


History by Palladius. The former was written by an unknown author about 400 
A. D., the latter by Palladius, Bishop of Constantinople, about 420. After living 
twelve years himself as a hermit in the Thebaid, this dignitary of the Greek Church 
composed a detailed account of the lives of the monks there for Lauras I., the 
“prefect” (probably chamberlain) of the Emperor Theodosius II. In the later 


24. Reproduced in: PAUL SCHUBRING, Cassoni, Leipzig, 1915, plate vol., pl. 6, # 36 and 37, where they are called 
“Tuscan, about 1400”; for more information consult the text vol., p. 137. BERNHARD BERENSON, in: Jtalian Pictures of 
the Renaissance, Oxford, 1932, p. 195, calls them “Anonymous Florentine, between 1420-1465.” 

eas Reproduced in: SCHUBRING, of. cit., pl. 6, no. 38, where called “Tuscan, about 1400”; see also text vol., p. 137. 
This panel, attributed in the XIX century to Pietro Lorenzetti, a close follower, or a Sienese master of the middle of the 
XIV century, on the basis of Luict Lanz, The History of Painting in Italy, London, 1828, I, p. 395, is now generally 
referred to the Florentine school of the early XV century. VAN MARLE, of. cit., IX, p. 176, attributes the painting to the 
school of Lorenzo Monaco, while CARLO Gamsa in an article on Gherardo Starnina in: “Rivista d’Arte”, XIV, 1932, 


PP. 55-74, gives it with a quotation mark to that master, believing it to have been painted just before Starnina’s depar- 
ture for Spain in 1396. / 


26. So far as I know this panel is unpublished. _ 
27. Reproduced in GAsrieL MILLET, Monuments de L’Athos, Paris, 1927, pl. 252. 
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Middle Ages a number of the stories from the Vitas Patrum and the Lausiac History 
were taken over in the West and incorporated into the various compilations of the 
lives of the western saints. Of these the best known Italian ones are Jacopo da 
Voragine’s Legenda Aurea**, and Domenico Cavalca’s Volgarizzamento delle vite 
de’ Santi Padri”®. 

The specific iconography of the episodes in the Crawford panel derives, so far 
as they could be identified, from the Lausiac History, or the Golden Legend. As 
they all deal with eastern hermits this is presumably the case also with those which 
could not be identified. If this is true it would be further evidence for the view 
that the Crawford tabernacle is a copy of a Byzantine composition. 

All the figures represented are monks, with a few exceptions: the devil and the 
beautiful woman who are depicted outside the hut of St. Anthony the Abbot, four 
angels carrying the soul of the dead saint up to heaven, a fifth bringing food to a 
recluse, and two huntsmen chasing a stag. Only some of them, however, seem to be 
particular anchorites, while most, shown in various activities, were apparently intro- 
duced simply to present a fuller view of the hermitic life in the Egyptian desert. 
They illustrate vividly the words of John the Recluse in reference to that way of life: 


“The whole company of the holy men is like unto a garden which is full of 
fruit-bearing trees of various kinds, and wherein the trees are planted in (one) 
earth, and all of them drink from 
one fountain, and thus it is with all 
the holy men, for they have not one 
rule only, but several varieties, and 
one man laboureth in one way, and 
another man in another, but it 1s one 
spirit which operateth and worketh 
in them’’®®, 


In analysing the content of the cen- 
tral panel one may make use of the two 
forcefully drawn horizontal fissures in 
the rock, running from right to left, and 
also the semicircular fissure near the top 
in the middle, which together divide the 
composition into four main fields. The 


28. The most famous English translation of this 
work, WILLIAM CaxTon’s, The Golden Legend, is still 
used; it is available in a modern pocket edition published 
by Dent and Son, London, 1931. 

29. The edition by MANNI, Milan, 1830, though old, 
is still useful; Cavalca says himself in the introduction to 
his compilation that he has taken most of his stories from 
Dee Cats mur De Bebeved to he by St. Jerome. FIG. 15. — FLORENTINE ART, ABOUT MIDDLE XIII CENTURY. — Cross. 

30. Bunce, of. cit., II, p. 148. — Academy, Florence. 
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contents of these will now be dis- 
cussed beginning at the bottom”. 
The lowest field is entirely 
occupied by a scene of lament 
over the death of a saint, con- 
joined with his funeral service. 
Tituli on later Byzantine repre- 
sentations with alike iconog- 
raphy* suggest that the dead 
saint is St. Ephraim the Syrian, 
“one of those who had been held 
_to be worthy of mention by the 
FIG. 16, — FLORENTINE ART, END XIII CENTURY. — Tabernacle. — saints,”** whose soul was carried 
Paar MU mp pages wee D vor pe to heaven by angels at the very 

hour when St. Gregory of Nicea was reading the funeral sermon over his body. 
The latter incident is illustrated at the top of the panel, where, directly above the 
body, four flying angels are seen carrying upward the soul of a hermit saint. Here, 
as in most of the later Italian and Byzantine representations, the scene of death 
forms the nucleus of the whole composition. It is found in this same location at 
the center of the lowest field in all cited examples, except for one of the Crawford 
cassoni**, In all of them, furthermore, most of the figures in the upper zones are 
depicted as either moving towards the dead or watching his soul soar upward, as 
they do here. Several of the same mourners appear in one or another of them: the 
monk swinging a censer at the head of the bier; the group of the sturdy anchorite, just 
to the left, carrying a little invalid brother to the funeral on his shoulders; the 
saint in the center behind the death-bed holding an open book in which is written 
in this instance: “requiescat in pace”; the two crouching hermits at the side and 
feet of the deceased; the tall monk at the right hiding his weeping face behind his 
veiled left hand; and several others who have similar poses and gestures. At the 
left edge of the scene is a monastery, topped by a number of slender turrets, in most 
of which wailing brothers are grouped at the windows. One rings the bells while 
another, kneeling on an open platform of the second story, strikes the simandra. 
Both actions, being means of producing a penetrating sound, seem to be used here 
_either to announce the departure of a soul, or to call the anchorites from far and 


31. One unfamiliar with many of the stories of the eastern saints cannot always be sure of the distinction between 
mere genre figures and particular hermits. The former seem never to have a halo, but the latter, alike also in costume 
and attributes, sometimes lack this mark of differentiation, as is true of St. Anthony the Abbot. The significant figures 
both identifiable and unidentifiable are here, however, described, whether individuals, genre figures, or uncertain, and 
it is hoped that these descriptions will recall the names of specific saints to those more qualified in this respect than I. 

32. E.g., the cited Tzanfournari and the Henicker-Heaton panels, in both of which the label of the death scene 
is written in Greek, 

33. Bunce, of. cit., I, p. 182. 

34 # 36 in Schubring’s catalogue. 
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near to the funeral. The haloed hermit to the right 
of this scene remains uninterpreted. He is shown in 
profile, sitting on the ground and shaking a’tree. At 
his right two stags are seen running, and ‘at the en- 
trance of a grotto two lions are taking care of their 
cubs. Beyond these again, three huntsmen are chas- 
ing a stag; the two leading ones forma group reminis- 
cent of a section of the fresco in the Sala del Consiglio 
in the Palazzo Pubblico at S. Gimignano”. In the 
panel the stag is running toward a small mountain 
lake on whose rocky banks a sainted hermit is sitting, 
peacefully fishing. Attached like a ‘cartello to the 
steep rock wall at his right is an open book which 
would seem, from the fragments on the original 


FIG, 


18.— TUSCAN ART, LAST QUARTER XIII 
CENTURY. — Tabernacle. — Collection Earl of 


Crawford and Balcarres, England: Detail 
(see Fig. 3): Mocking of Christ, right wing, 
central panel. 


inscription, to have contained the beginning of the first psalm: “Beatus vir qui non 
abiit (in consilio impiorum)”’, indeed a very suitable accompaniment to this scene. 

The various figures of the second zone, most of them moving toward the funeral 
scene, arè dominated by a stylite on his column who, hands crossed on breast in a 
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FIG, 17. — FLORENTINE ART, END XIII CENTURY. — Tabernacle. — 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin: Detail (see Fig. 16): 
Flagellation. 


benevolent gesture, is looking out from 
the opening of his rock cave to which 
the platform of his column is attached 
(Fig. 13). A figure of this type is par- 
ticularly characteristic of representations 
of the Thebaid, since several of the her- 
mits, following the example set by St. 
Simeon the Stylite’f, lived many years 
on columns. They were thus still further 
removed from the world than they could 
be, had they simply lived in the desert. 
At the right of the stylite three monks 
are seen moving down the mountain, 


35. Reproduced in: VAN MARLE, of. cit., I, fig. 200; 
text p. 370. Van Marle is wrong in dating these murals 
1242. For the correct date, about 1280/90, see: PIETRO 
Torsca, Storia dell’Arte Italiana Medioevale, Turin, 1927, 
p. 1039, note 44. 

36. The fact that Simeon the Stylite, the first column 
dweller, died in 459, St. Ephraim the Syrian in 373, and 
St. Anthony the Abbot in 356, indicates that the author of 
the original composition of this Thebaid representation, as 
also all the artists who are responsible for the various later 
versions, were not interested in a historically truthful 
scene, but only in the portrayal of the life of the early 
hermits in general. 
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gazed after by several brothers whose heads alone 
may be seen through openings in the rock walls. At 
the left a haloed invalid, seated on a high-backed 
basket chair litter, is being carried along, and still 
further to the left another is being transported on the 
shoulders and arms of two monks, led by a third and 
accompanied by two more. Still to the left of this 
group, at the extreme edge of this zone, is a small 
chapel, just below which is seen a haloed anchorite 
on a donkey led by another brother without a halo. 
The mounted saint is perhaps St. Hilarius of Gaza, 
who is known to have traveled. a great deal in this rc. 20.—ruscan arr, rast quarter x11 


CENTURY. — Tabernacle. — Collection Earl of 


wa 37 - ; Crawford and Balcarres, England: Detail 
© y : : : (see Fig. 3): Crucifixion, left wing, centrai 
The extreme left of the third zone is occupied er 


by two episodes, here joined into one, from the temptations of St. Anthony the Abbot. 
The saint is shown looking out of his hut, gazing resolutely at a hideous devil with a 
coxcomb, bat wings, and claws, and at a beautiful woman beside him, actually 
a disguised apparition of Satan, who had both come to seduce him but who had to 
depart vanquished**. Above this group, a little to the right, a hermit saint is seen 
caressing a young lion in the mouth of a cave. This is perhaps St. Jerome, since 
the scene is reminiscent of the well- 
known story of his extracting a thorn 
from the foot of a lion, ever afterwards 
his most faithful companion*®®. It may 
be, however, some other saint particu- 
larly associated with lions, since the love 
of the Thebaid hermits for all animals 
and their fellowship with them is known 
from numerous touching accounts in the 
Vitas Patrum and the Lausiac History*. 


37. In the Thebaid fresco in the Camposanto, Pisa, 
St. Hilarius is shown similarly as in the Crawford picture 
and also accompanied by a second brother. There, how- 
ever, his companion is turned in flight, as the saint is just 
meeting the dragon. 

38. BUDGE, op. cit., I, pp. 3 ff. 

39. WILLIAM CAXTON, The Golden Legend, V, 
P207.0 

40. Goethe expresses this idea poetically at the end 
of part II of “Faust” where he uses a Thebaid setting with 
holy anchorites. Describing it the choir cites: 

“Lowen sie schleichen stumm 

Freundlich um uns herum, 

Ehren geweihten Ort, 


FIG. 19, — FLORENTINE ART, ar QUARTER XIII CENTURY. — oye . 
Cross. — Gallery, S. Gimignano. Heiligen ‘Liebeshort.” 
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This anchorite is only one of several in the panel exemplifying this relationship. In 
an adjacent example, a haloed monk is seen sitting in a two-wheeled chariot drawn 
by lions. A third, in the top zone to the right, shows a hermit in the mouth of his 
grotto, visible down to the waist only, holding the left hind leg of a stag which 
looks back at him. Unfortunately the label between the hind legs of the stag, which 
perhaps refers to this group, is now illegible. Representations analogous or similar 
to these illustrating the friendhip between the early anchorites and the animals of 
the Egyptian desert occur in all the cited Thebaid pictures. Bottari** is doubtless 
right in believing that the painter introduced such scenes to show that the hermits 
possessed such virtue that they were obeyed and served even by the most ferocious 
creatures more devotedly than 
as if they had been domestic 
animals. 

To the right of St. Anthony, 
separated from each other by 
a few slender buildings, two 
groups of hermits are shown, 
both of whom are on their way 
to the funeral. The haloed 
leader of the right group turns 
with a gesture of welcome to a 
strangely bowed saint approach- 
ing on crutches from the right 
(Fig. 14). This figure, which 
appears here before a temple- 1c. 21.—woxsuoy or curvo. a stexa. — Crucifixion, panel. — Yale 
like building, is doubtless a 
specific saint, since it is shown in most of the mentioned examples. Between him 
and the other who is greeting him a small waterfall rushes down the mountain, 
near the top of which a hermit is seen filling his jug. 

In the top zone the extreme left is occupied by another small chapel. A 
lunette over its entrance is decorated with the bust-length icon of a saint. To 
the right of this chapel another hermit is striking a simandra to announce the 
departure of their brother to the anchorites at the uppermost part of the 
mountain. But they, the most ascetic of the Thebaid monks, are chiefly engaged 
in watching the soul of the dead being carried to heaven. With hands raised in 
prayer they look up to the angelic group, some from the openings of their caves, 
some from the rocky ground on which they are kneeling outside. Only two figures 
in the very center are answering the summons of the simandra. They are issuing 
from a chapel and are starting in haste down the mountain. To the left of these a 


41. Borrart, of. cit., III, p. 225. 
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hermit saint is seen in the window of a 
small hut, with an owl perched on its 
thatched roof, stretching out his hands 
to receive the loaf of bread which a 
little flying angel is presenting to him 
on a napkin. This saint is perhaps John 
the Recluse*? who was administered to 
by angels during forty years of ex- 
tremely isolated life in the ‘Thebaid. 
Although a number of hermits 
represented in the Crawford panel have 
yet to be interpreted, those so far identi- 
fied suffice for a general comprehension 
of the iconography. But, before leaving 
it, a few words must be said concerning 
the physical appearance of the monks 
and the setting. All the anchorites 
wear light tunic-like undergarments and 
cloaks over them which consist in most 
cases of a dark material. Some of the 
brothers wear their cloaks over their ™ vane pe y 
heads, others a hood attached to them, FIG. 22. — FLORENTINE ART, END OF XIII CENTURY. — Tabernacle. 


4 Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Bois: Detail (see Fig. 16): 
still others a little pointed cap, the Crucifixion. 


camelauchium (or calama(u)cum), while a number are shown with no headgear. 
All have good heads of hair and long beards and are barefoot, this last being, 
according to Johannes Cassianus, the rule in the Thebaid**. 

The artist shows far more liberty in the settings than in the costumes. ‘The 
Thebaid is known as a horribly barren and rocky desert. The author of the Vitas 
Patrum in his life of Abba Eliah says of it: “It is wholly impossible to find a word 
which would adequately describe the sterility and desolation of that desert.”** But 
this master not only civilized the landscape by populating it densely and filling it 


with numerous buildings, chiefly very graceful Byzantine structures, but made it 


thoroughly pleasant by embellishing it richly with plants and animals. Their pres- 
ence shows clearly the artist’s delight in freely mixing exotic and native species, 
African and European beasts. Lions and deer, tigers and donkeys, bears, stags, owls, 
ravens, ducks, and numerous other animals, wild and tame, live in harmony together 
in the Crawford Thebaid — and not only with each other, but also with the kind, 


42. The Vitas Patrum discusses this saint at length; see: BUDGE, of. cit. I, pp. 320 ff. . 


_ 43. See: JOHANNES Casstanus, De Coenobiorum Institutis, Libri XII, in: JeAN-Baptisre MIGNE, Patrologiae 
Latinae, Paris, 1846, XLIX, columns 53-476. 


44. Bunce, of. cit., I, p. 338. 
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quiet monks who have come to their wild kingdom 
to live with them and share that peace which they 
could not find in the world of men. 


In contrast to the center, the wings of the Taber- 
nacle derive their iconography only indirectly from 
Byzantine art. That iconography draws directly on 
Italian works of the XIII century, especially on 
Tuscan crosses. The Flagellation, the Mocking, the = er tS | 
Crucifixion, and the Mary’s atthe Tomb. are common: #16: 24.—ruscax ant, 1ast quanteR x1tt 
scenes in them, and only the Descent into Limbo, the Carin? and Babes, Era mb, left 
last scene historically and formally, is infrequent. CRÉENT 

Not only the specific iconography of the single scenes, but also the selection of 
them and their arrangement in the space set apart for them, is ultimately dependent 
on Tuscan crosses, although it might have been taken directly from earlier taber- 
nacles or similar panels which are no longer extant. Most closely related in regard 
to the choice of subjects are the earliest Sienese cross in the Gallery of Siena‘° (in 
which four out of six scenes are the same as in the wings here), the Pisan cross of 
S. Marta, Pisa*®, with three of its six subjects alike, and the Florentine cross No. 434 
in the Florence Academy“ (Fig. 15), in which three 
out of eight are the same. 

The Flagellation (Fig 2) presents, like all the 
passion scenes in the tabernacle, the western iconog- 
raphy scheme‘. Its closest analogy is with the repre- 
sentation in a tabernacle of the Virgin by a Sienizing 
follower of Cimabue (Berlin, Kaiset-Friedrich- 
Museum) *® (Figs. 16, 17) of the end of the Dugento. 
The two Christs are almost identical. ‘They differ 
only in that their heads are turned in opposite direc- 
tions, and in that the legs and feet of the Christ in the 
Crawford tabernacle are placed in almost perfect 
symmetry behind the column, with the weight equally 
distributed, while in the Berlin example Christ is 
placed in a contrapposto that differentiates the sup- 


45. Reproduced in: VAvALÀ, op. cit., fig. 414, and dated there, p. 635, 
ca. 1220/30. 

46. VAVALA, of. cit., figures 62 and 4or. 

47. VAVALA, op. cit., fig. 459. 

48. VAVALA, op. cit., pp. 246-257. 

49. Reproduced in: Staatliche Museen Berlin, Die Gemaeldegallerie, 
Die Italienischen Meister XIJI-XV. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1930, p. 35, # 1047. 


FIG. 23. — FLORENTINE CROSS, END XIII CEN- 
tury. — Collection D’Hendecourt, London. 
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porting and the free leg. The absence of a city wall 
in both cases indicates a rather late date, since it was 
commonly introduced behind the figures in Tuscany 
until the last quarter of the Dugento to help stabilize 
the composition. The Berlin Flagellation still re- 
tains the building at each end of the suppressed wall, 
while the triangularity of the Crawford composition 
allows the retention of the right-hand building only; 
this is very similar to the left-hand building in the 
Berlin picture. The special shape also accounts for 
the unusual attitude of the flagellant to the left, who 
is depicted half crouching, with knees and body bent 
in preparation for another lash. 

The Mocking of Christ®® (Fig. 18) in the Craw- 
ford tabernacle is a combination of two scenes: the 
Trial of Christ before Catphas and Annas, and the 
Mocking proper, both after the Gospel of St. John. 
The two scenes are not infrequently depicted in the 


FIG. 25.— XII CENTURY. — Miniature, illu- 


mination from a Sacramentary from Linoges Same apron in Tuscan crosses of the second and third 


— Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 


quarters of the XIII century”. The podium with 
the judges and the building behind them have been taken over from the Trial, but 
otherwise the iconography is that of the Mocking, showing Christ blindfolded and 
crowned with thorns, seated resignedly in the center, while the jeering crowd assails 
him brutally from all sides. The kneeling figure of the mocking youth at the left 
of the Redeemer already appears in the early XIII century, in the Pisan cross 
No. 15 in the Pisa Gallery®*, and later in the Florence Academy cross No. 434 
and in a cross with scenes, strongly influenced by Coppo di Marcovaldo, in the 
Pinacoteca, 8. Gimignano (Fig. 19). The helmets of the soldiers in the left 
background and the forms of their lances, lanterns, and torches are much like the 
same objects in the fresco of the Betrayal of Christ by the school of Cimabue in 
the Upper Church of S. Francesco, Assisi®*; furthermore in both works they are 
silhouetted against the sky. 

Although all the passion scenes of the Crawford tabernacle have great interest 
for the student of Dugento iconography, this is especially true of the Crucifixion” 
(Fig. 20). The division of the composition into two panels, such that a small group 


50. VAVALA, op. Cit., pp. 242-245. 

51. Examples are the cited crosses in 8. Marta, Pisa, and # 434 in the Florence Academy, as well as a cross, 
strongly influenced by Coppo, in the Pinacoteca at S. Gimignano, reproduced in: VAVALA, op. cit., figs. 68 and 479. 

52. VAVALA, op. cit., fig. 210. 

53. See note 51. 

54. Reproduced in: VAN Mar te, of. cit., I, fig. 270. 

55. VAVALA, op. cit., pp. 242-246. 
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of fluttering angels in lament is set off 
separately above the Crucifixion itself, 
seems to be another unparalleled feature. 
The most important iconographic source 
is Cimabue’s Crucifixion fresco in the 
left transept of the Upper Church of 
S. Francesco, Assisi®® (Fig. 30). Hence 
are derived, it would appear, the little 
flying angels catching the blood of the 
Redeemer, the pose of the Crucified and 
his fluttering perizoma®’, the intimate 
attitudes of the Virgin and St. John, and 
the virile Centurion pointing up to the 
“verus filius Dei”. The latter figure 
occurs very similarly in Guido da Siena’s 
two iconographically almost identical 
crucifixion panels at Siena®® and New 
Haven®® (Fig. 21) which also seem to 
derive iconographically from Cimabue, 

a more original artist than Guido in oder er HR din 
every respect. 

The cross, completely unforeshortened and conceived as a dark pattern out- 
lined in gold, is especially characteristic of XIII century Siena and the related 
schools of Umbria and Romagna. At the end of the Dugento it occurs also in 
Florence, but only in works by masters strongly influenced by Siena, such as the 
follower of Cimabue who painted the cited tabernacle of the Virgin in the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum®. The cross in his Crucifixion 
(Fig. 22) shows the same form and is painted 
identically, except that a tablet over the head of 


56. An excellent reproduction of this much ruined fresco is found in: 
ALFRED NICHOLSON, Cimabue, Princeton, 1932, fig. 12. 

57. The fluttering and transparent paerizoma appears at the same 
period in three crosses which may also derive this mannerism from 
Cimabue. They are the Sienese cross at S. Francesco, Grosseto, (reproduced 
in: VavALA, op. cit., fig. 512), and two Sienizing Umbrian crosses, one 
from Nocera now in the Gallery at Perugia, (reproduced ibid., fig. 544), 
and the other in the collection Lanskoronski at Vienna, (ibid., fig. 545). 

58. VAVALA, op. cit., fig. 507. 

59. Excellently reproduced in: RICHARD OFFNER, Italian Primitives 
at Yale University, New Haven, 1927, fig. 27. 

60. The other examples by similarly Sienizing Florentines active at 
the end of the Dugento, are a small panel with a Via Crucis, collection 
Henry Harris, London, (reproduced in VavaLA, op. cit., fig. 229), and a 


de Collection Earl ah cea! Déscent from the Cross, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, so far as I know not 
ford and Baicsrect, England: Detail (ee Fig. yet published. Both panels are probably part of the same altarpiece which 
3): Descent into resp À right wing, bottom Contained a series of passion scenes. 
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Christ is inscribed with his 
name and rendered in per- 
spective. Very likely the two- 
dimensional cross is derived 
from the abstract “inner” cross 
of early Italian crucifixes where 
it is rendered similarly, as a 
dark pattern which is often 
outlined in gold. The “inner” 
cross was introduced to mark the 
separation between the fore- 
ground space, containing the 
body of the Crucified, and the 
background space, reserved for 
scenes relating to or connected 
with the passion. | 


FIG. 28. — 2 ED - De 1 
Assival af the or Bantiee inthe Deserta Cou trace D The iconography of the 
Baptistery, Fl } : 
a de as Crawford Christ, head fallen on 


right shoulder, arms stretched out, meager body strongly swung out, legs and feet 
overlapping at an angle of more than ninety degrees is particularly close to the 
Crucified in the Berlin tabernacle. There, too, the lower part of the Redeemer’s 
body swings out so decidedly that a gap is left between the knees and the upright 
of the cross through which the goldground shines. The same feature is found in | 
two early Ducciesque Crucifixions in the Siena Gallery™ and in the Fogg Museum 
at Cambridge, Mass°. | 

The arrangement by which the Virgin and St. John stand on the same side of 
the cross, with one of her hands resting in one of his, is a Byzantine element, found 
in Italy already in the XII century*. Not before the third quarter of the XIII 
century, however, .does St. John hold the Virgin’s hand as he does here, grasping 
her wrist from beneath in tacit sympathy. This feature first occurs in the cross 
cited by a close follower of Coppo, of about 1260/65; a later example is given in 
a Florentine cross of the end of the XIII century in the D’Hendecourt collection, 
London (Fig. 23). This last is particularly close since in it also both hands of 


61. Reproduced in the current catalogue: CESARE Branpl, La Regia Pinacoteca di Siena, Roma, 1933, p. 284, in 
~ which the panel is called “Sienese, about 1270”. 

62. The Fogg picture forms the lower half of the left wing of a small triptych, published by BENJAMIN Row- 
LAND JR, in: “Art in America”, XXIII, 1934, pp. 47-57, “A Sienese Painting of the Dugento”. 
À 63. The earliest example known to me involving this feature is the cross in the Church of Rosano, (reproduced 
in: VAVALA, op. cit., fig. 382), which according to Professor Offner is Florentine and dates from the late XII century. 
Examples from the beginning of the XIII century include the Lucchese cross from S. Maria dei Servi, Lucca, now in the 
Museo Civico of that town (reproduced ibid., figures 60 and 114), the Pisan cross No. 20 in the Gallery at Pisa (ibid., 
figures 115 and 434), and the Florentine Virgin-Crucifixion diptych in the Florence Academy (reproduced in: VAN 
MARLE, op. cit., I, fig. 171). For further information on this motive consult: VAVALA, op. cit., pp. 143-148. 

64. VAVALA, op. cit., fig. 495. CN 
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the Virgin are covered by her 
mantle, while those of the dis- 
ciple are left unveiled. Further- 
more, St. John here raises his 
left hand with palm out in a 
most expressive gesture of ac- 
ceptance, just as in the Crawford 
composition. This feature is 
present as well in the Berlin 
tabernacle where St. John’s 
stance, and consequently the 
general fold movement of his 
draperies, and also the columnar 
figure of the Virgin, are very 
similar, too. 

The iconographic scheme of FIG. 29, — LAST QUARTER XIII CENTURY, ITALO-BYZANTINE MOSAIC. — The 
the Three Mary’s at the To mb Baptist Preaching in the Desert. — Cupola mosaic. Baptistery, Florence. 
in the Crawford tabernacle (Fig. 24) is, in essentials, the usual one in the Dugento :® 
in it one angel is seated on the tomb, below which the sleeping guards are huddled, 
while the Mary’s stand somewhat apart from them, drawn closely together in 
wonder and fear. The only unusual feature is the little angel, swinging a censer as 
he flies over the head of the women, which does not seem to occur in Italy along 
with the angel on the tomb. He does occur in Byzantine art, however, as is proved 
by an illustration in a XII century Sacramentary from Limoges® (Fig. 25). But 
there he is shown in a different position and a somewhat different pose, although of 
a size equal to the other. The angel of the tomb here is reminiscent of the heavenly 
messengers in the Angel Gallery in the Upper Church of S. Francesco, Assisi®’, the 
work of the school of Cimabue. The latter are equally shining and majestic, and 
have similar wings and garments, haloes and coiffures. The Mary’s, too, seem to 
be derived from Cimabue. The Virgin and the two women with her in the Cruci- 
fixion of the left transept form a similar group. In the attitudes of the heads, 
however, the master seems to have borrowed from the mourning women in the 
Crucifixion fresco by the Master of St. Francis in the Lower Church of S. Fran- 
cesco®*, whose heads are posed in a way almost identical to these. The huddled 
soldiers strongly suggest the same group in the mosaic in the cupola of the Floren- 
tine Baptistery®, the mosaics of which may most probably be dated in the last 
quarter of the XIII century. 


65. VAVALA, of. cit., pp. 323-338. 

66. Paris, Bibl, Nat, lat. 9438, fol. 16v: 

67. Repr. in: NICHOLSON, op. cit., fig. 5. 

68. Repr. in: SIREN, of. cit., fig. 76. 

69. Repr. in: ApoLFo VENTURI, Storia dell’Arte Italiana, Milan, 1907, V, fig. 185. 
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Frequent in Byzantine art and therefore also common in Italy from the XI to 
the XIII century, the scene of Christ’s Descent into Limbo” (Fig. 26) fell into 
disuse in the later Dugento. Most Italian representations of it before 1300 show 
the Byzantine iconography scheme in which the souls are rising from single sar- 
cophagi. The western scheme used here, in which the souls are crowded together 
into a narrow rocky space, was known in Italy as early as the XII century”. 
Here, in accordance with Byzantine tradition, Adam and Eve, the Baptist and King 
David have been singled out from the dense group and are still close to their models. 
The Byzantine formula has been modified, however, by introducing western detail, 
such as the gnome-like winged imps enlivening the steep rocks, and the spidery 
flames dancing along its walls. These details were cultivated especially by the 
school of Guido da Siena. A good example is the Last Judgment panel from the 
Church of the Misericordia, Grosseto, now in the Gallery there’*, which in its 
unfortunately nearly ruined representation of Hell presents all the western features 
indicated. 


The interest of the Crawford tabernacle in its structural and iconographic 
aspects appears also in connection with its style. In this respect gracefulness and 
versatility unify the whole picture and suggest a master essentially interested in 
narration. His manner of telling stories is so charming and the stories themselves 
are so delightful that one may easily be completely captured by these aspects of 
his work, not realizing that his art is devoid of deeper meaning. Its beauty lies 
entirely on the surface whence it makes a direct sensual appeal. The spirit of this 
style is closer to Siena than to any other Italian school, even though the forms are 
less flexible and the lines less flowing, and even though it has none of that absorption 
in the supernatural which is the most fundamental characteristic of the art of 
that city. 

Stylistic analysis demonstrates that the picture is closest to the art of the Sieniz- 
ing followers of Cimabue who were active at the end of the XIII century. Those 
artists were so strongly influenced by the style of the followers of Guido da Siena 
that they modified their tradition of Cimabue in a direction toward Guido, thereby 
essentially altering their Florentine character. Subtilizing and linealizing, they 
changed Cimabue’s types fundamentally, and reduced heroic suggestion to humanity. 
By transforming the emphatic weightiness of his figures into flexibility and by sub- 
stituting gentleness for his psychological gravity they destroyed his relentlessness, 
which is the spiritual nucleus of his art. Most of these masters, however, retained 


70. VAVALA, op. cit., pp. 309-322. : 
71. A XII century example is given in the Rosano cross, VAVALA, of. cit., fig. 382, and an early XIII century one 
in the Gaeta candlestick (reproduced ibid., fig. 277). F 

72. Reproduced in: VAN MARLE, op. cit., I, fig. 205. 
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one portion of Cimabue’s gravity, expressed in their figures as an outer and inner 
calm. The latter opposes directly the psychology of Cimabue’s people who even 
when perfectly quiet in their attitudes and gestures reveal in their faces a constant 
inner turmoil. Only a few dispensed entirely with Cimabue’s gravity, relying instead 
on gracefulness and zest™*. It is this group to which the Crawford master adheres. 

As a comprehensive stylistic analysis of the Crawford tabernacle cannot be 
presented except at great length, it has not been attempted in this paper. The main 
results of this study may, however, be mentioned, using as an example the especially 
revealing Crucifixion. It has been pointed out that iconographically the composi- 
tion is closely related to Cimabue’s Crucifixion fresco, and to Guido da Siena’s two 
panels of the same subject; but stylistically those works have nothing in common. 
Characteristic products of the schools and artists that produced them, they tend 
largely to be in mutual opposition. Midway between them, the Crawford master 
was influenced by both. A typically Sienese feature here is the preference for youth- 
ful figures over mature ones, a characteristic of Guido’s crucifixions as against 
Cimabue’s. But even while using Guido’s types the Crawford master changed their 
forms essentially, making them less squat and stark, and more flexible™*. His manner 
of modelling the figures, by means of lines rather than light and shade, and his 
constant observation of minute detail, relate him once more to the school of Siena. 
The movement of his figures stands midway between Guido and Cimabue; psycho- 
logically it is closer to the former, because like Guido’s the attitudes and move- 
ments of his people are descriptive. Formally it is nearer to the latter, in that his 
movements are much more organic than the frozen staccato rhythms of the Sienese 
schoolhead. This organic quality pervades the Crucified as it pervades the rest of 
the figures, but his attenuated body and sagging head and shoulders are very differ- 
ent from Cimabue’s Christ, who, even while he is dying on the cross, gives physical 
proof of his spiritual power. Much closer to the Crawford Christ is the corres- 
ponding figure in the cited tabernacle of the Virgin at Berlin, and in two crosses, 
also by followers of Cimabue influenced by Siena, and equally of the end of the 
Dugento: the Cimabuesque cross in the Pinacoteca, Arezzo” (Fig. 27), and the 
above-mentioned one in the collection D’ Hendecourt. 

Formally considered, the figures and objects in the picture are all treated with 
the same care and delicacy. The forms themselves reveal our master’s preference 
for graceful shapes and decorative detail which gives the tabernacle an air of 
festivity. Yet though it is enjoyed, ornament is used with restraint and always 
unobtrusively. This fact best indicates the master’s refinement, also seen in his 


73. This group is here represented by the master of the Virgin tabernacle in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, and 
by the author of the two passion panels referred to in note 60. 

74. These points observable in Guido da Siena, as well as his emphasis on volume and weight, and the density 
of his forms are characteristic of Florence generally, and of Coppo di Marcovaldo particularly. They can be readily 
explained if one accepts the theory of Coppo’s activity in Siena in 1261, discussed by SIREN, of. cit., pp. 241-247, and 
p. 331, note 11. 

75. VAVALA, op. cit., figs. 490 and 491. 
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composition, the proportions of his figures and objects, and especially in his deli- 
cate and precise technique. His love for decorative detail appears most clearly in 
the central panel, where much thought and space have been devoted to graceful 
architecture and ornamental plants and animals Many individual forms of the 
plants are closely related to those in the Baptist cycle of the Florence Baptistery 
cupola mosaics” (Figs. 28, 29) with which are also connected the forms and method 
of chiaroscuro of the rocks and figural draperies here. In both cases the rocks are 
shown as strongly highlighted prismatic needles, and the draperies consist of light, 
soft materials, arranged in flat folds that emphasize the forms of the body under- 
neath rather than hide them. Furthermore, to heighten the graceful effect of the 
drapery, both use the old convention of letting the ends flutter in an imaginary 
breeze. All these features come from Byzantine art, which proves that even at the 
end of the Dugento that great source of Italian art still had a powerful influence 
in Tuscany. 

Also ultimately derived from Byzantine art are the half-length figures of the 
Redeemer and the six angels which occupy the gable piece over the center, as is 
revealed by the hieratic gesture of Christ giving the blessing, and the richly jewelled 
ceremonial dresses and wire-like fillets of the heavenly messengers. Stylistically 
these flexible figures are closest to those by the Sienizing followers of Cimabue, 
especially the angels which have much more charm than Cimabue’s heavy-set types 
with their square faces with broadridged noses, almost straight lower eye-lids, and 
big mouths with rather flat lips. The Crawford angels are very graceful beings, 
with soft, oval faces, thinly ridged noses, strongly curved eyelids, and small mouths 
with full lips. However, the rendering of their wings as alternating layers of light 
and dark feathers with highlights on them, and of their hair, as a rich mass of inter- 
locking strands, each articulated by two parallel golden highlights set across at an 
angle of ninety degrees, seems to have been taken directly from Cimabue™. 

Finally a few remarks must be made in regard to the representation of space 
in the Crawford tabernacle. Space is represented in three dimensions throughout 
the work, but the third dimension is still so limited that it infuses a strongly archaic 
note into an otherwise advanced work, thus associating it with the early Dugento. 
Hence derives the scheme of depicting the ground as two strips of equal width, a 
lighter above a darker, which is used conspicuously in the Flagellation and the 
Crucifixion. This very simple means of indicating depth is found also in the Berlin 
tabernacle of the Virgin. The figures move as close to the observer as possible in 
the dark “foreground” strip which also contains the column and the cross. But the 
building in the Flagellation, foreshortened and built some distance from the figures, 
and the column on top of the lighter background strip, prove that the Crawford 


76. For reproductions of these mosaics see: VENTURI, op. cit., V, figures 178-197. 

77. Cimabue on his part seems to have derived this motive ee the ambient of Coppo di Marcovaldo. Although 
it does not occur in Coppo’s unquestioned works it is found in all the angels of the Madonna del Carmelo panel (Flor- 
ence, S. Maria Maggiore), executed by a close follower of Coppo (reproduced in: VAN Marte, op. cit., I, fig. 138). 
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master knew more than one device to express three-dimensional space. Still another 
such means is the diagonal placing of the figures, exemplified in the Flagellatioi 
by the flagellants, in the Crucifixion by St. John and the Centurion with his fol- 
lowers. In the Derision, the Mary’s at the Tomb, and the Descent into Limbo, the 
ground is invisible because of the many figures. But the painter’s attempts to express 
the third dimension are even more obvious here than in the scenes discussed above. 
In addition to the device cited, he here constantly applies another used to some 
extent also in the Crucifixion: he allows either whole figures or their extremities 
to overlap. ‘The first aspect of this device is well exemplified by the deriders in the 
Mocking, the Mary’s, and the souls in the Anastasis, the second by Christ in the 
Mocking, the larger angel in the Mary’s at the Tomb, and Christ in the Descent 
into Limbo. 


FIG. 30. — cIMABUE. — Crucifixion, fresco. — Upper Church of S. Francesco, Assisi. 


Yet in the center, by contrast, it is striking that most of these devices are absent. 
In this most important part of the tabernacle the space is extremely compressed and 
much closer to two dimensions than in the wings, since all the objects are repre- 
sented as above, rather than behind each other. Were it not for the separation of 
figures and figure groups, by small fissures in the rocks indicating some recession, 
a few overlappings, and the partial foreshortening of the buildings, one might sup- 
pose that the master had based his spatial representation upon some oriental model. 
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In actual fact it is closest to Byzantine painting of the XIII century, in which 
compositions are built upward in the same way. ‘This factor is again a positive one 
for the hypothesis that in the central representation the Crawford master made use 
of a Byzantine work whose original most probably dated from the early XIII 
century. 

The suggestions made with regard to the style of the Crawford tabernacle, 
though they are brief, suffice to make clear the relationship of the painter to Flor- 
entine and Sienese art. Drawing from both sources, his style finds its closest affinities 
with the Sienizing followers of Cimabue, active at the end of the Dugento. This 
suggests that he worked in some provincial place in Tuscany then open to influences 
from both the centers, such as Arezzo or S. Gimignano. In both these towns local 
monuments surviving from the last quarter of the XIII century show a fusion of 
Cimabuesque and Guidesque elements". That the former prevail generally in 
Arezzo and the latter in S. Gimignano is natural when one considers the geographi- 
cal situation of these towns in relation to Florence and Siena. In the Crawford 
tabernacle the Cimabuesque features dominate, which points to its having probably 
been executed in a place not far from Florence. Finally, the many iconographic 
and stylistic analogies of the picture with Florentine and Sienese paintings of the 
late XIII century suggest about 1285/0900 as its most probable date. 


GERTRUDE .ACHENBACH. 


78. This point is best illustrated by the local crosses of that period, discussed in: VAVALA, op. cit., pp. 805-822, 
and pp. 873-879, where also illustrations are given. 


FRANCISCO DE ZURBARAN 


A STUDY OF HIS STYLE 
Il 


lk the first part of this study* we have discussed the early periods 
of Zurbaran’s stylistic development, up to and including his trip to Madrid between 
1634 and 1635. After his return to Seville, with the title and prestige of a court 
painter, he was more popular than ever, and from 1635 to 1639 he was overwhelmed 
with orders. In 1638 he had the honor of decorating a ceremonial ship, the “Holy 
King Ferdinand”, which the town of Seville presented to King Philip IV for the 
lake of the Buen Retiro Palace at Madrid'!. Documents exist also for other paint- 
ings executed in these years, probably likewise at Seville from whence they were 
shipped to their destination, — to Jerez and Arcos de la Frontera, to Guadalupe and 
Llerena. The Jerez pictures were painted for the Carthusian monastery of Sta. 
Maria de la Defensiôn, for which Zurbaran had begun to work on a retable at least 
by October 1636. This is shown by a document of 1637 wherein, together with the 
sculptor Alonso Cano and another artist responsible for the woodwork, he obligated 
himself to furnish bond for the completion of the task. The Jerez paintings were 
probably finished in 1639, the date of Zurbaran’s signature on one of the four 
paintings now at Grenoble. Of the other paintings from Sta. Maria de la Defension, 
eighteen are still in the Museum of near-by Cadiz, one is in the Museum 
Wielkopolskiego, Poznan, Poland, and its companion-piece is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York; the remaining six are missing”. The contract for the high 
altar of the Convent of the Franciscan Nuns of the Annunciation at Arcos de la 
Frontera was signed by Zurbaran in May 1637. The altar was to consist of the 
Two St. Johns, in the second tier St. Francis and St. Clare flanking an Annunciation, 
above which there was a pinnacle of a Crucifixion. An Annunciation, acquired 


* See the first part of this article, in the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, January, 1944. I wish to thank Miss Eleanor 
B. Swenson, Brooklyn Museum, for assistance in preparing the manuscript. 

1. J. Gestoso Pérez, El navio el Santo Rey Don Fernando, Seville, 1890; N. SENTENACH, in: “Boletin soc. esp. 
de exc.”, XVII, 1909, pp. 194-98. é 

2. See: C. Lépez MARTINEZ, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores, p. 25, and E. Tormo, El despojo de los Zur- 
baranes de Cadiz, el viaje de Taylor y la efimera Galeria española del Louvre, in: “Cultura española”, February 1909, 
no. 13, pp. 25-39. 
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by A. Picardo, Cädiz, from the convent in 1924, is an old copy or shop work, 
to judge from the Mas photograph no. 46778-C*. The Guadalupe paintings 
were begun in 1637 and finished in 1639. They are usually dated 1638 to 1639, but 
at least one of them, the Miracle of Gonzales de Illescas, is clearly inscribed 1637. 
The high altar for the main church in Llerena was contracted for in 1638 but was 
still unpaid in 1641*. Although no extant work by Zurbarän at Llerena is reported 
in the literature, a Mas photograph reproduces a good copy of a St. Francis at the 
church of La Granada, Llerena. 

These were Zurbaran’s most productive years and also those during which his 
art reached its zenith. In this third period —his mystic style — the master has 
turned from the very detailed execution and the transparent “silverpoint” technique 
of the early 1630’s to a more painterly, more summary and opaque application of 
heavy oil impasto. He seems to have learned the technique from the study of 
Ribera, whose influence will be discussed more fully in the next paragraphs. One 
may examine in this connection the Battle of El Sotillo, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, from Sta. Maria de la Defensiôn at Jerez. As to the subject matter of this 
painting, H. B. Wehle’ rightly discarded the idea that the battle of Navas de Tolosa 
was represented. He believed that a battle of Jerez of 1340 was depicted, but the 
encounter of that year took place at the Salado. The Metropolitan Museum picture 
actually shows the skirmish of El Sotillo, of 1370, won through the intercession of 
Our Lady of La Defensién. The old chronicles relate further how the Moors, 
waiting in the dark of the night at the edge of a forest to ambush the Christians, 
were suddenly revealed by a heavenly light emanating from the Madonna, thus 
enabling the Christian defenders to fall upon them. This story was faithfully 
described by Zurbarän. A hermitage was erected on the spot which appears in the 
painting and exists up to this day®. Two hundred years later the Carthusian monas- 
tery was built next to the hermitage and dedicated to Our Lady of La Defension, 
who, adored by Carthusian monks, is represented in the excellent painting at Poznan. 
The Poznan painting, also called the Virgin of the Rosary, is a companion piece 
to the Battle of El Sotillo and is more advanced than the otherwise similar Car- 
thusian Madonna at Seville from about 1633 or 1634. It possesses the same mystic 
softness and the same treatment of the draperies as the standing Carthusian Saints 
(Fig. 8) at Cadiz, and falls thus plainly in the period from about 1636 to 16387. 


: 3. See: C. LOPEZ Martinez, Retablos y esculturas de traza sevillana, Seville 8 ; 
Torres, Provincia de Cédiz, Madrid, 1934, I. p. 379. a 


4. See: C. Lopez Martinez, Retablos, l.c., p. 223. 
a 5. H. B. Went, Catalogue of Italian, Spanish, and Byzantine Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
ork, 1940, p. 235. See Fig. 11 of my article, “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, January, 1944. 


oo 6. No legend refers to St. James Major (Santiago) as having intervened in either battle, nor can he be found 
in the painting. See: C. PEMAN, in: “Boletin, Museo de bellas artes de Cadiz”, 1922, IV, no. 5, p. 12, note 2, and 
B. GUTIERREZ, Historia de Xerez de la Frontera (1787), Jerez, 1886, I2, pp. 231-32. : 


7. This disproves Mayer’s assumption (in Historia de la pintura española i 
FROIDE he . 2nd Span. ed., Madrid à 
that the Poznan painting might have been done in the 16205. ; Ne ; oa eS eae 
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Following the precedent 
which the painter had set in the 
Hercules series and in the De- 
fense of Cadiz, Zurbarän at this 
time placed his figures most 
frequently outdoors in a land- 
scape, which caused him to give 
more attention to the effects of 
air and atmosphere. By using 
a more even illumination he 
further diminished harsh con- 
trasts of chiaroscuro. As the 
light becomes softer, its diffu- 
sion mitigates the realism of the 
faces; this change is visible in 
many of his holy figures begin- 
ning with the standing St. John 
the Baptist, Private Collection, 
Jerez, and especially in the St. 
Lawrence and the St. Anthony 
Abbot, of 1636, both once in the 
Sevillan church of the Unshod 
Mercedarians® and later in the 
Soult Collection whence the 

j first went into the Hermitage, 
FIG. 1.— ZuRBARAN. — San Roman. — Charles Deering Collection, : . 

Art Institute of Chicago. while the second is now owned 
by the Marquis of Casa Torres, 
Madrid. From this period is also a St. Augustine, Adele Grande de Barrau Col- 
lection, Seville. Zurbaran continued this style in the still more ecstatic San Romän 
(Fig. 1), of 1638, from the Sevillan church of that name”, now in the Deering 
Collection at the Art Institute of Chicago. Soon afterward he painted the Blessed 
Enrique Susén and San Luis Beltran, both from St. Domingo Portacoeli, and San 

Francisco Borja Holding a Monstrance, all three now at the Museum, Seville. 

An important series in the Americas from this period is the Apostolado, dis- 
covered in 1941 in the sacristy of the Franciscan Monastery in Lima, Peru, by the 
Marquis of Lozoya’’. It consists of fifteen paintings, including Christ, the Virgin 


8. The church was dedicated in the same year, 1636. See: D. De ORTIZ DE ZUN1GA, Anales eclesidsticos, Madrid, 
1677, P. 73. 
9. Seen there by CEAN, Diccionario histérico, etc., Madrid, 1800, VI, p. 48, the painting was taken to Paris by 
Marshal Soult and sold with his collection in 1867. 
10. Published and reproduced by Marquis oF Lozoya, “Mercurio Peruano”, January 1942, XXIV, pp. 177 et seq. 
and in: “Archivo español de arte”, 1943, no. 55, pp. 1-6. See also: J. M. PeXa, Lima precolombina y virreinal, Lima, 
1938, pp. 157-159, with illustrations. 
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and St. Paul, and was executed in part 
by Zurbarän’s shop, as Lozoya recog- 
nized. The folds in the gowns of St. 
Bartholomew and St. Matthias perhaps 
show the hand of the same pupil who as- 
sisted Zurbaran in the four Evangelists 
from Jerez, now at Cadiz. The concep- 
tion of the whole series, nevertheless, is 
so original and virile, the execution of 
details like the hands and the faces of 
St. Bartholomew and of St. Andrew are 
so powerful and so characteristic of the 
master, that there can be little doubt 
that the planning is his and that he had 
a part in the actual painting. Stylistic 
and other parallels between the Lima 
paintings, the Battle of El Sotillo at the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Immaculate 
Conception with Sts. Joachim and Eliza- 
beth, National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh”, as well as the Christ Bless- 
ing St. Joseph (Fig. 7), at Seville, and 
the fragment of a Saint (perhaps an 
Apostle), formerly Isabel Lopez Collec- 
tion, Madrid, allow us to date all these 
paintings between 1636 and 1639. 
ie oc un cnet eons sts aes Zurbarän's narrative talent is 
shown to best advantage in the four 
magnificent scenes of the Birth of Christ at Grenoble, dated in 1638 and 1639, from 
Jerez. The story is clearly told by Zurbarän’s typical device of spreading the action 
parallel to the picture plane. Massiveness and monumentality are achieved by 
emphasis on the verticals, the diagonals providing only minor accents. These paint- 
ings are moving instances of Zurbarän’s power of individual characterization. His 
types of picaresque urchins, his faces of old women and bearded old men are not 
easily forgotten. These paintings also show that Zurbaran retained something of 
the spirit of Late Gothic painters. 

A host of paintings related to the Grenoble series have been attributed to Zur- 
barän but were actually done by his pupils. Foremost among them are four weak 
Scenes from the Life of the Virgin at the Colegiata of Olivares. They used to be 
given to Ruelas until J. Hernandez Diaz attributed them rightly to Zurbarän’s 


11. Reproduced by A. L. Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, Berlin, 1922, Fig. 239. 
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FIG. 3. — zuRBARAN. — St. Peter’s Vision of the Unclean Beasts, FIG. 4.— ZURBARAN. — St. Peter Repentant, Retable of St. 
Retable of St. Peter. — Cathedral, Seville. (Archivo Mas). Peter. — Cathedral, Seville. (Archivo Mas), 


school. Lately, however, Mayer’? confused the issue by claiming these paintings 
as youthful works by Zurbarän himself. They have nothing to do with the master’s 
carly style and are obviously influenced by Zurbarän’s paintings around 1638. The 


12. J. HERNANDEZ Dfaz, in: THIEME-BECKER, Kiinstler Lexicon, 1935, XXIX, p. 169, Ruela, and A. L. Mayer, 
Historia de la pintura espanola, P. 330. 
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Olivares Epiphany is based on the same subject at Grenoble, while the Death of 
St. Joseph at Olivares imitates in part the Vision of Father Salmerôn (Fig. 0]; 
at Guadalupe. A Flight into Egypt at the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio, 
also under the influence of the Grenoble paintings, was apparently painted by the 
brothers Polanco, pupils of Zurbaran'®. A weak copy of a detail of the Toledo 
painting is in the Ringling Museum, Sarasota, Florida, attributed to none less than 
the master himself. An old, simplified copy of the Grenoble Annunciation is in 
dealer’s hands, while another more elaborate version of this subject in the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art seems to be a later copy after a lost original. It bears a 
very doubtful signature and has been accepted as a Zurbaran by Mayer“. Finally, 
there is in the Museo Nacional, Havana, a painting of St. Bruno Repentant attri- 
buted to Zurbaran which is a copy after the original at Cadiz. 

The four masterpieces at Grenoble were exhibited by the Duke of Montpensier 
in 1874 in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, but unfortunately they did not remain 
in America. The grizzled faces in these Grenoble paintings are very much influ- 
enced by Ribera, and the relationship existing between the two painters at this 
time seems to have tempted Mayer"® to give to Zurbarän the St. Francis in Ecstasy, 
Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, surely a work by Ribera or his circle. Influenced 
by Ribera and certainly Neapolitan, but without the slightest trace of Zurbaranesque 
character, is the Adoration of 
the Shepherds, National Gal- 
lery, London. One may or may 
‘not agree with Longhi’s and 
de Rinaldi’s attribution to the 
‘Neapolitan Francesco Fracan- 
zano, but one must reject sharply 
Mayer’s recent attempt to retain 
the painting for Zurbarän and 
for Spain'®, Ribera’s spell can 


13. See an article by this writer to ap- 
pear soon in Art in America. 


14. A. L. Mayer, La pintura española, 
Barcelona, 1926, p. 149. 


15. A. L. Mayer, Historia de la pin- 
tura española, p. 343, Fig. 254. 


16. R. Loncut, in: “L’Arte”, 1916, XIX, 
p. 248;- A. DE RINALDIs, Neapolitan Painting 
of the Seicento, New York, n. d., pl. 37; see 
the excellent details in SIR KENNETH CLARK’s: 
More Details from Pictures in the National 
Gallery, London, 1941, pl. 21, 35, 68 and 73. 
Sir Kenneth calls it rightly Neapolitan, about 
1630. Erroneously given to Zurbarän by A. L. 
Mayer, Historia de la pintura española, pp. 
319,339; also in “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 


FIG. 5. — ZURBARAN. — St. John the Baptist in the Desert. — Cathedral, 
Seville. (Archivo Mas). July 1943, p. 22. 
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be observed most inci- 
sively in the Spanish 
master’s series at Guada- 
lupe and in the two side 
wings of the St. Peter 
Altar atSevilleCathedral. 
The High Altar of 
St. Peter in the chapel of 
that name in the Cathe- 
dral of Seville is one of 
Zurbaran’s most impor- 
tant works, and one not 
widely known. It con- 
sists of ten canvases, all 
but one still in place. In 
the center is St. Peter En- 
throned as the Vicar of 
Christon Earth, flanked by 
the St. Peter’s Vision 
of the Unclean Beasts‘ 
(Fig. 3) and St. Peter Re- 
pentant (Fig. 4); above 
is the Immaculate Con- 
ception (Fig. 2), and, at 
either side, Peter in Pri- 
son and Quo Vadis, in 
the predella are the Con- 
fession of St. Peter to 
the Apostles, St. Peter 
Doubling onthe Sea, and WE ceesinky. <The Vision of Father Salmerén.—Guadslage; Province of 
The Saint with St. John ere oe 
Healing the Lame. The tenth canvas, God the Father Blessing the World, from the 
pinnacle, is in the Seville Museum. This retable has always been dated 1625, 
because Ceän'* reported that the Marquis of Malagon ordered it in that year; it is, 
however, neither dated nor documented. The chapel itself had been founded in 
1525 by the same Archbishop Tavera whom Greco depicted later in a posthumous 
portrait and of whom the Marquis of Malagén was a collateral relative. The altar 
is not yet mentioned in P. Espinosa de los Monteros, Teatro de la Santa Iglesia 


17. Acts, X, 11-12. 


18. CEAN, /.c., VI, p. 45, and in Descripcién artistica de la catedral de Sevilla, 1804, p. 61. TORMO, in: “Boletin 
soc. esp. exc.”, March 1941, XLIX, p. 7, expressed doubts about the date. 
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em Metropolitana, Sevilla, 1635. The two 
pee flanking figures of St. Peter cannot be 
of the early period because they are 
much too advanced in the lighting, 
in the drawing of the drapery, 
in the landscape setting, and in the 
Riberesque realism’? which closely par- 
allels the Grenoble paintings. The Im- 
maculate Conception is related to the 
contemporary Virgin of Las Cuevas at 
the Seville Museum, and the folds of 
her mantle should be compared to those 
of Pope Urban’s robe in the painting 
from the same Carthusian series at Se- 
ville. In the Healing of the Lame Zur- 
baran achieved a clarity in the repre- 
sentation of space which would have 
been beyond his capacities in an earlier 
period. The sketchy handling of the 
predella scenes is found again in a small 
Side Retable with single figures of 
standing Saints, at Guadalupe, in the 
= owes Virgin. and St. John detail of the 
me RE eae ep ae St Joseph, — Provincial . \sracle of Ot T0 APS CRIE ee 
the St. Lawrence and St. John the Bap- 
tist, at Cadiz, all from about 1637. Nothing in the St. Peter Retable, therefore, 
justifies a date of 1625; it seems certain that the altar was painted about 1636 to 1638. 
We are also forced to this conclusion because the strong influence from Ribera does 
not occur before the Hercules series at the Prado. This fact should be explained 
by Zurbaran’s diligent study — during the trip, previously mentioned, to the court 
of Madrid between 1634 and 1635 — of the paintings by Ribera in the royal palaces. 
Very close to’ the chalky technique of the God the Father pinnacle, now in the 
Museum, Seville, and therefore contemporary, is the St. Jerome, Museum, Cérdoba, 
which has usually been dated in the early period. 
Another painting done at that time is the Virgin of Mercy Adored by Two Mer- 
-cedarian Saints, from the Unshod Mercedarians at Seville, which was last reported 
in the Collection of the Countess of Paris, Randan Castle, Auvergne”. A copy 
with modifications, executed by Zurbaran’s shop, is in the Gardner Museum, Boston, 


19. Zurbaran’s model was Ribera’s etching of St. Peter, see KEHRER, F. de Zurbardn, Munich, 1918, Fig. 2. 

20. Reproduced in: CascaLes, /.c., opposite p. 89. Many writers confused this painting with the Virgin from 
Jerez at Poznah, an error corrected by A. J. CoNTE, in: “Boletin, Museo de bellas artes de Cadiz”, 1925, no. 9, pp. 33-39. 
Both were in the Spanish gallery of the Louvre, the first as # 337, the Poznan painting as # 33. 
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where it was recently cleaned and where it has been considered an original*. The 
drawing of the folds and of the faces is very inferior to the master’s hand and 
equals nowhere his precise delineation. Characteristic of Zurbaran’s style at this 
point in his career is a St. John the Baptist in the Desert, in the Old Sacristy 
of Seville Cathedral (Fig. 5). This 
painting had always been given to the 
master when it hung symbolically over 
the door of the Baptistery, but, as far as 
I know, it is not mentioned in the Zur- 
baran literature of the last fifty years”. 
Its mood, its strong chiaroscuro and the 
firm drawing of the body place is close 
to the three famous Scenes from the Life 
of St. Jerome which Zurbaran painted 
between 1637 and 1639 for the Hierony- 
mite Monastery of Guadalupe. In the 
Flagellation an angel at the left (Fig. 17) 
recalls Caravaggio. Zurbaran never 
came nearer Ribera than in the very 
realistic, emaciated St. Jerome (Fig. 16) 
of the Temptation scene. In the 
Ascension, known in Spain as “la perla 
de Zurbarän”, the Saint is carried 
heavenwards on a Riberesque cloud of 
putti. On account of such slight influ- 
ences these three most typical and char- 
acteristic scenes have been doubted. 
They are certainly authentic and are 
executed in their entirety by the master, 
although the two feminine heads near- 
est the harp in the Temptation may have 
been repainted in more recent times. As 
in most of Zurbaran’s paintings the rich 
and luminous coloring, aglow with sur- 


FIG. 8. — zURBARAN. — The Blessed John Houghton. — Museum, 


ren) hay Cros prising yellows, reds and violets, con- 

tributes greatly to the Baroque effect of the series. | 
The most striking example of Zurbaran’s art of mystic narration are the eight 
Hieronymite Miracles, also at Guadalupe, most of them signed and dated from 


21. See also: MAYER, Historia de la pintura española, p. 335. Lopez Cepero sale, Seville, 1860, # 402 12): 
22. See: CEAN, Lc., VI, p. 48, and in: Descripcién artistica, p. 80, and Appendix, pp. IX, XLVI; GESTOso PEREZ, 
Sevilla monumental y artistica, Seville, 1890, II, p. 517. The Mas photograph is labeled “unknown master”. 
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1637 to 1639. These are his last group scenes, that have 
survived. From then on only Madonnas and single 
figures are known. Closely related to such Guade- 
lupe paintings as the Miracle of Gonzales de Illescas 
isa St. Theresa at her Desk, in the Seville Cathedral, 
which should be given to the master. Heretofore it 
had only been “attributed” to him. The Guadalupe 
Miracles and the Supper at Emmaus, of 1639, at the 
Academy of Fine Arts of San Carlos, Mexico 
City”, are essentially static: there is little drama or 
movement in 
them, but a deep 
desire for peace, 
for the introvert 
peace of monas- 
tick life Tihis 
compelling 
mood of quies- 
cence is more 
important to us 
than Zurbaran’s 


FIG. 9. — zURBARAN, — St. Francis of Assisi 


Standing in his “Tomb. ae Museum of Fine advance In the 


Arts, Boston. 


fEep pres Citas 
tion of figures within space and atmosphere 
which took place in these years. The rushing 
stream of light behind Our Lord in the Vision 
of Father Salmerén (Fig. 6), at Guadalupe, 
divests the miracle of all earthly weight and 
tension. The facé of Christ becomes milder 
than ever in this and in other paintings, such 
as the Christ, Blessing St. Joseph, Museum, 
Seville (Fig. 7), and the Salvator Mundi of 
1638 in the Parcent Collection, Madrid, a 
development characteristic of this period. 
The gentleness in the faces of Zurbaran’s ) paso eeecsmnay le: cenyeueenneenieeen 
divine personages contrasts poignantly with ““Gaifornia, (Courtesy of ihe Fine Arts Gallery) 
the mood of strength created by the monu- 


mental drapery. Both faces and folds, in fact, while preserving the reality of out- 


23. Fully published and reproduced by D. ANGULO IR{GUEZ, Universidad de Sevilla, Arte en América y Filipinas, 


1935, I, pp. 54-58, Figs. 6-8. A. L. Mayer, Historia de la pintura española 2, states b take th 
a Last Supper at Mexico City. : , ‘ à à a oy 
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ward appearance, transcend it to express 
spiritual qualities. God is everywhere, 
even among the kitchen-pots, as St. 
Theresa had declared. 

The mystic experience thus re- 
created by Zurbaran is expressed with 
equal force in the Blessed John Hough- 
ton (Fig. 8) and the other seven repre- 
sentations of Carthusian Saints from 
Jerez, at the Museum of Cadiz, and 
also, but not quite so masterfully, in the 
Sts. Agustine and Juan de Dios, Acad- 
emy of San Carlos, Mexico City”*. The 
profound impression these paintings 
makes on us comes from their spirit, 
from the burning faith of John Hough- 
ton, the suggestive silence in the profile 
of his companion clenching a cross. It 
does not matter so much that the figures, 
less harshly isolated than in earlier years, 
begin to establish contact with the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, that the heavy 


FIG. 11, — ZURBARAN. — St. Jerome, Founder of the Hieronymite 


wool material, no longer hard and card- Order (detail). — Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, 


California. (Gudiol). 
board-like but of great softness, is still 


realistically indicated in Zurbarän’s inimitable manner. To be sure, the broad 
expanses of the draperies give the master’s pictures firm structure and are the 
vehicle for his exciting color contrasts. But they are not arranged merely for their 
monumental strength and their value in the total design. Zurbaran’s folds, beneath 
their mere outward appearance, seem to take on a sort of persuasive inner life of 
their own, which is able to stimulate powerful moods in the spectator. Guinard* 
rightly said: “His fabrics have their own architecture and an independent life, 
apart from the body they are intended to clothe. ‘They live with singular greatness 
through the force of their individuality”, and, we may add, through their Catholic 
piety. Zurbaran’s paintings for Guadalupe and for Jerez are the most inspired 
works created by Spanish religious mysticism in the XVII century. 

The death of Zurbaran’s beloved first wife in the spring of 1639 left a deep 
impression on the painter’s mind and art. From this time-onward we may speak of 
his fourth period, of the solemn or — since he retains the essential qualities of the 
preceding period in a graver manner — the sustained style of the 40’s. We can 


24. See the preceding note. 
25. In: “Cahiers de Belgique”, Sept. 1931, IV, no. 7, p. 262. 
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observe these characteristics in the classical, meditative St. Mary Magdalene, 
clothed in very heavy drapery and dated 1640, which recently entered the Academy 
of San Carlos, Mexico City. Of about the same time is a Still Life with Pears in a 
China Bowl, once in the Madrazo and Marquis of Salamanca Collections, 
Madrid, and now in a private collection, New York**. It is a painting extraor- 
dinary in the refined coloristic effects of yellow, red, and white, in its luminosity, 
in the pure lines of the white roses, of the green leaves, in the powerful plas- 
ticity of the fruit, and most of all in their almost magic arrangement and inter- 
relationship. 

These years of Zurbarän’s activity are somewhat of a terra incognita to the art 
historian, since no dated or documented painting done between 1640 and 1653 has 
survived, as far as J know’. Records show that during these years Zurbaran lived 
at Seville’$, and there exists a particularly interesting series of documents, all dated 
1647, which prove that Zurbaran worked directly for the American trade. Some of 
these paintings were done on order, others he sent merely on consignment to Spanish 
ship captains to Lima, the “capital of the Kings of Peru”. This might indicate that 
the master now had fewer clients in Andalusia, and it is quite likely that his popu- 
larity there had suffered a severe blow by the enormous success which the young 
Murillo attained through his first great commission, the Franciscan series of 
1645-46. The existence of the Lima documents, published by C. Lopez Martinez 
in 1932°°, was apparently unknown to the Marquis of Lozoya when he recently 
wrote his articles on “Zurbaran en el Pert’, dealing with the Æpostolado in St. 
Francis at Lima*®’. This 4postolado is not mentioned in the records. 

Among the paintings for Lima, a series representing the rare subject of Twelve 
Roman Emperors on Horseback, not yet rediscovered, offers the greatest interest. 
In September, 1647, Zurbarän signed the power of attorney to collect from Captain 
Andrés Martinez the fees for these paintings, which he had consigned to the Cap- 
tain to be sold freely at Lima. Other paintings were also sent to Lima on consign- 
ment. On May 22, 1647, Zurbaran obligated himself to paint for the church of the 
Convent of Our Lady of the Annunciation, the oldest convent at Lima, thirty-four 
paintings: a Tree of the Ascendancy of Our Lady; the Angel Appearing to St. 
Joachim and the Meeting at the Golden Gate; a Nativity of the Virgin (“with as 
many figures and decorum — gracejo — as possible”); a Presentation in the 
Temple, the Marriage; an Annunciation, a Birth of Christ; an Ascension of Christ 
- with Virgin and Apostles Enthroned in Heaven; the Death and Assumption of the 


26. Reproduced in the writer’s article in “Art in America”. 

27. H. KEHRER, in: “Zeitschrift fuer bildende Kunst”, 1920/21, LV, p. 251, and A. L. Mayer, Historia de la 
pintura espanola, p. 342, Fig. 255, reproduce as a work by Zurbaran a Dream of St. Joseph, dated 1642, formerly on 
the German art market. This attribution is without the slightest foundation, as the reproduction shows. 

28. See note 6 of my article, “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, January, 1944. 

29. C. Lopez Martinez, Retablos, pp. 224-25. 

30. See note 53. 
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Virgin; the Coronation of the Virgin by the 
Holy Trinity, and twenty-four Virgin Saints, 
full length. All these pictures were to be 
ready by Easter 1648. Payment on account 
was received in September and November 
1647. I have listed them as completely as pos- 
sible, in the hope that the one or the other 
might be rediscovered in Peru. So far none 
of the paintings listed in the shipments to 
Lima have been found. 

The Lima documents help to explain 
Zurbaran’s enormous popularity in Spanish 
America, surpassed only by that which Mu- 
rillo attained there fifty years later. All over 
Central and South America numerous paint- 
ings are attributed to Zurbaran. From 
México to Lima, from Puebla to Cuzco, from 
Guatemala to Bogota he was copied directly 
or indirectly. Zurbaran’s influence in the 
America’s, especially in Mexico, has not been 
recognized sufficiently and would require a 
ris, 12, — zuapany, — St, Rufina. — Hispanic, Soviets special study”. José | Juarez, Baltasar de 

Society of America). ""  Echave Rioja, Juan Tinoco and other Mexi- 

cans closely followed Zurbarän for figure 

distribution, facial types, and the representation of rich draperies®**. Their spirit, 

moreover, although unmistakably and brilliantly Mexican, is plainly related to the 

Andalusian Baroque. Where the Mexican masters, or Zurbaran himself, used 

Rubensian compositions which reached them through engravings, they made these 
in mood, color, and figure style into completely Hispanic creations*’. 

Returning to Zurbarän’s own work we may surmise from stylistic observation 
that most of his extant paintings of this period were done in the early 1640's, because 
they exhibit a closer kinship with the preceding mystic phase than with the subse- 
quent Murillesque style. This is true of the newly discovered Virgin and Child 
with a Fruit Dish in the Collection of the Hon. Oscar B. Cintas, Havana and New 
York, which I shall publish shortly in “Art in America”. From now on until the 


31. See the articles, cited in notes 53 and 66, by D. AUGULO INicuez and the MARQuis oF Lozoya. 

32. Zurbaran’s Grenoble paintings and San Diego Madonna may be compared to José Juarez Holy Family at 
Puebla, his Epiphany at the Academy, Mexico City, reproduced in the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 1943, XXIII, p. 169, 
and the Epiphany, most likely also done by him, at Davenport, Iowa, reproduced in the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 
1943, XXIV, p. 168. Baltasar de Echave Rioja’s Epiphany, also at Davenport, has many Zurbaranesque elements (see 
the reproduction in the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 1943, XXIV, p. 169). Juan Tinoco’s A postolado at Puebla is closely 
related to Zurbaran, and these examples could be multiplied. 

33. See JUSTINO FERNANDEZ, Rubens and José Juarez, in: “Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas”, 


Mexico, 1943, no. 10, pp. 51-56. 
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1650's only paintings of the Madonna or of feminine Saints, with few exceptions 
have survived. Among these is a St. Francis, the only instance known to me in which 
Zurbarän painted two authentic, almost identical versions. One is in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (Fig. 9), the other in the Museum of Lyons. The Boston 
painting, which I have examined, is in my opinion an original, while detailed 
photographs show that this is also true of the version at Lyons. The Saint with 
stigmata on hand and chest is standing alive in his tomb, as he was found by Pope 
Nicholas V when he visited the crypt where the Saint was buried**. Other 
versions of this figure, attributed to Zurbaran but apparently copies, are in the Car- 
vallo Collection, Villandry, and in a private collec- 
tion, Barcelona. Of a series of Ten Founders of 
Religious Orders, done at that time, only the strong 
St. Jerome (Figs. 10, 11) in the Fine Arts Gallery, 
San Diego, and a St. Benedict, formerly in dealer’s 
hands in London remain. The complete series is pre- 
served in copies in the Capuchine convent at Cas- 
tellôn de la Plana, Spain. Other copies are in the 
Malaga Museum, the Philadelphia Museum, and 
the Convent of the Good Death at Lima. To this 
period would belong a St. Francis with his Com- 
panion on Mount Laverne, in the collection of Mr. 
Cari W. Hamilton, New York, from the Spanish 
Gallery of the Louvre, which I was able to examine 
through the courtesy of its owner. As a whole, and 
more specifically in regard to the composition, it is 
of a quality which makes it probable that Zurbaran 
was responsible for the design. The painting of the 
-head, hands, folds, and of the background, however, 
differs greatly from Zurbaran’s handling and indi- 
cates, in my opinion, execution of the painting by an 


FIG. 13.— zurRBARAN.— A Doctor of Law 


of the University of Salamanca. — Isabella assistant. The St. Jerome Hearing the Horn of 


Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston. 
; 


Judgment Day in the Maurice Harris Collection, 
exhibited in 1935 at the Spanish Exhibition of the Brooklyn Museum, looks 


like a side panel of the Hamilton St. Francis, executed by the same member of 
_the shop“. 


Of all the numerous feminine Saints attributed to-Zurbaran in the Museums 


34. See E. MÂrr, L’art religieux d’après le Concile de Trente, Paris, 1932, pp. 480 et seq., for the meaning of this 
representation so popular in Spanish art. 


35. This stylistic deduction is supported by the fact that the two paintings, said to come from a Franciscan 
establishment at Madrid, seem to be listed together under #349 and # 344 in the Notice des tableaux de la Galerie 


espagnole . ‘AU Louvre, Paris 1838. This and other reasons lead me to believe that it is the Harris St. Jerome which 
was once in the Louis Philippe Collection, and not the one now in San Diego. 
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of the world**—and we should not 
forget that in Louis Philippe’s Spanish 
Gallery at the Louvre not less than 
seventeen Virgin Martyrs were exhibited 
as original works by the master — only 
six or seven can with certainty be re- 
tained as authentic. They are: St. Ca- 
stlda, Prado“; St. Margaret, National 
Gallery, London; St. Elizabeth, Sir Wil- 
liam van Horne Estate, Montreal; S¢. 
Rufina (Fig. 12), Hispanic Society of 
America, New York; St. Apollonia, 
Louvre; and finally, St. Ursula and 
probably St. Euphemia at the Museum 
in Genoa. The last three paintings were 
once in the Soult collection. The series 
of ten Feminine Saints in the Museum 
at Seville, formerly in the Hospital de la 
Sangre, is different and inferior in Sn 
draftsmanship and power of modeling. ric. 14.— zurparäw. — A Doctor of Law of the University of 
. Salamanca (detail). — Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston. 
Although planned by the master, it was 
apparently for the most part carried out by an assistant. It is probable, for stylistic 
reasons, that the St. Lucy, Hispanic Society of America, as well as St. Ursula and 
St. Engracia, Museum, Strasbourg, once belonged to this series”. From Zur- 
baran’s shop are, in my opinion, also St. Agatha, at Montpellier®, and St. Lucy, 
Chester Dale Collection, National Gallery, Washington‘, both perhaps by the 
same hand. Furthermore, we must count among the works executed by Zurbaran’s 
assistants St. Rufina, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, which is rather well done; 
St. Agatha, Hispanic Society of America; St. Justa, National Gallery of Ireland, 
perhaps by Juan Zurbaran; and the disappointingly feeble St. Margaret, Museum, 
Detroit. The so-called Sybil, apparently St. Rufina, attributed to the master in 
the Santamarina Collection, Buenos Aires, is by a follower‘!. The impressive 


36. TorMo, in: “Boletin soc. esp. exc.”, March 1941, XLIX, p. 4, gives him not less than twenty Virgin Saints, 
and SANCHEZ CANTON, Museo del Prado, Catdlogo de cuadros, Madrid, 1943, p. 743, speaks of various series of 
feminine Saints in different sizes by the master. 

37. One more clue for dating S/. Casilda may be Hipatco’s Poema heroico castellano de la gloriosa Virgen 
Santa Casilda reina de la imperial Toledo, Toledo, 1642. 

38. The St. Lucy was reproduced by A. L. Mayer, Historia de la pintura, española, p. 342, Fig. 258, with the er- 
roneous title of St. Magdalene by Zurbardn. The Strasbourg paintings have been called St. Christina and St. Mathilda, 
with slight reason. They are apparently identical with # 390 and 383 of the Louis Philippe Collection at the Louvre, 
where the St. Lucy was # 392. The Child Pricking His Finger in the Seville Museum seems to be by the same assistant. 

39. Not an early work by Zurbarän, as A. L. MAYER (Historia de la pintura española, p. 332) claims, 

40. Published as by Zurbarän by A. L. Mayer, in: “Zeitschrift fuer bildende Kunst”, 1927/28, LXI, p. 291. 

41. Many more feminine Saints exist, attributed to Zurbaran and actually done by the shop or by followers. Of 
special interest are four Saints painted at Puebla, Mexico, now at the Provincial Museum, Santa Fé, Argentina, repro- 
duced in the catalogue of their exhibition of 1940. 
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St. Agnes, Duke of Béjar Collection, Madrid, attributed to Zurbaran, seems far 
too elegant and too painterly conceived to be by him, and looks like a characteristic 
work by Alonso Cano*?. | 

Zurbaran’s feminine Saints traversé his paintings as if in a solemn, silent pro- 
cession. Accent has always been placed on their mondaine elegance, and they have 
long been seen as through the eyes of Théophile Gautier, 


“Comme dans les tableaux ou le vieux Zurbaran, 
Sous le nombre d’une Sainte, en habit sévillan, 
Répresente une dame avec des pendeloques, 

Des plumes, du clinquant et des modes baroques.” 


These Saints are richly dressed in intense deep greens, violets, wine reds, lemon 
yellows, pinks, oranges, blues, and grays, all embroidered with gold brocade; these 
colors aré set side by side in daring, thoroughly unexpected contrasts, at high 
intensity. Much of the effect of these elegant figures, to be sure, comes from the 
luxurious splendor of their garments. Nevertheless, the Virgin Martyrs should 
not be dismissed as mere Andalusian coquettes; although Zurbaran’s figures no 
longer possess the same spiritual force as before 1640, their finely-modeled mouths, 
their melancholic, dark eyes bespeak true saintly piety. The heaviness, the reserved 
expression and quiet stance of these Saints, the broad expanses of their garments 
arranged in monumental folds against a dark background give them that inmovable 
gravity which prompts the characterization of this period as Zurbaran’s solemn style. 

One of the last paintings in this style is the Madonna of the Rosary, in the 
Museum at Seville, which may be perhaps as late as 1650, since the folds of the 
sleeve are painted in the round and flabby manner typical of Zurbaran’s old age. 
The windblown folds of Her mantle appear in many other late paintings. Closely 
related to this somewhat poorly modeled work are the much finer Immaculate Con- 
ception, Cerralbo Museum, Madrid, and the Conception with Faith and Hope, 
National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin. While these three pictures do not yet exhibit 
the strong influence exerted by Murillo during Zurbarän’s last years, they are on 
the whole less spiritual and more elegiac than Zurbaran’s art had ever been up until 
then. In 1650'he worked, according to Palomino, for the convents of La Merced 
and of San Pablo, both at Cordoba, but the Mercedarian paintings as well as the 
full and half-length Dominican Saints for San Pablo disappeared in the War of 
Independence**. Viñaza mentions a number of paintings which Zurbaran executed 
‘in the Dominican church of Marchena near Seville about 1650“. They were four 
Biblical Scenes for the main retable, four Scenes of St. Peter Martyr, three of 


42. Reproduced as a Zurbarän by A. L. Mayer, Historia de la pintura española, p. 339, Fig. 259. 


43. A St. Ambrose, Museum, Cérdoba, said to come from San Pablo, is close to Zurbarän’s style of the early 
1630’s but its authenticity is doubtful. 


44. CONDE DE LA VINAZA, Adiciones al diccionario de Cedn Bermudez, Madrid, 1894, IV, pp. 71-72. 
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St. Dominic including a 
Vision of the Lord, and 
five scenes from the Pas- 
sion: Agony in the Gar- 
den, Flagellation, Christ 
before Pilate, Resurrec- 
tion, and Assumption. IJ 
do not know whether or 
not these paintings are 
still in place. 

The transition to the 
fifth style is exemplified 
by the St. Diego of Alcala 
of about 1650, once attri- 
buted to Murillo, in the 
Collection of Don José 
Lazaro, Madrid. An- 
other representation of 
the same Saint with other 
Franciscans, purchased in 
1932 for the Prado Mu- 
seum, does not look con- 
vincing in a photograph. 
Buta St. Sebastian, in the 
Adele Grande de Barrau 
Collection, Seville, seems 
to be an authentic work 
by Zurbaran, contempo- 

FIG. 15, —zuRBARAN. — Madonna and Child with St. John. — Fine Arts Gallery, rary with the Lazaro 
San Diego, California. (Courtesy of Prof. Chandler R. Post). painting. These works 

begin to show slight influences from Murillo; on the other hand, the quiet and 
monumental portrait representing a Doctor of Law of the University of Salamanca 
(Figs. 13 and 14) in the I. S. Gardner Museum, Boston, possesses the strongest influ- 
ence of Velazquez to be found in any of Zurbaran’s paintings. ‘This can be observed 
especially in the pose, in the brushwork of the collar, and in the soft and sketchy 
execution of the hands. The expression and the modeling of the face, however, are 
convincing evidence of Zurbaran’s authorship, and the exciting contrast of the 
various colors, brown for the gown, cinnabar red for the collar, and green for the 
fringed cap, is most characteristic. Although the painting is based on royal por- 
traits of Velazquez’ early period at Madrid around 1626, it cannot, due to its 
advanced, and airy style, find its place in Zurbaran’s work before 1650; it was 
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probably done between that year and 1660". 

The fifth and last period of Zurbaran may be called his Murillo period, since 
the influence of that master has now become overpowering and often transforms Zur- 
barän’s own creative efforts. In the Madonna and Child with St. John, of 1653 
(Fig, 15), at San Diego, the types and poses of the Virgin and of the two Children, 
the soft, atmospheric halftones, and even the blue and red coloring of the evening 
sky have become Murillesque. Characteristic of the late period are the ugly folds at 
the skirt of the Madonna, near the elbow. But the painting is still a fine example of 
Zurbaran’s art in composition, color harmonies, and the plastic modeling. Contem- 
porary and closely related to the San Diego Madonna is the Young Virgin Praying 
in the Hermitage. From this period are also a St. Anthony of Padua, Salvador 
Cumplido Collection, Seville, and a Veil of St. Veronica in a private collection, 
England*. The influence of the atmospheric painting of Murillo affects also the 
Crucifixion with St. Luke (not a selfportrait), now in the Prado, and the numerous 
late representations of St. Francis, painted witha restricted palette of somber 
grayish browns and greens. The most expressive of these, dated in 1659, was 
formerly in the Beruete Collection, Madrid. Other good examples are in the 
Museums of Aachen, Bonn, London and Munich, and one, apparently also authentic, 
in the Mariano Melos Lecaro Collection, Santiago de Chile. Dr. Alejandro E. 
Shaw, Buenos Aires, acquired from the Carvallo Collection, a kneeling St. Francis, 
characteristic in drawing and coloring and fully signed. It is hard to say whether 
the small St. Francis standing with a skull in his hands, from the Soult Collection, 
at the City Art Museum of St. Louis, is a feeble work by the master or a production 
of the shop. The less elongated copy at Princeton, from the Louis Philippe Col- 
lection, is certainly shop work, and this is also true of many St. Francis figures still 
in Spain. A St. Francis with a skull, at the Art Institute of Chicago, is quite 
unworthy of the master*’, while another at the Ringling Museum, Sarasota, Florida, 
does not enter into his sphere. | 

In 1658 Zurbarän went again to Madrid, where commissions from the King 
kept him occupied for the next six years until his death, probably in 1664. Removed 
from the simplicity and religious fervor of the monkish surroundings of Andalusia 
and more than'ever exposed to the artistic currents flowing toward the Late Baroque, 
Zurbaran deteriorated rapidly in power. His style, once so virile and unaffected, 
may have seemed out of date in contrast to the sumptuous taste of the court. He 


_ 45. Iam therefore unable to accept the dating of 1633 proposed by KEHRER, Lc., p. 84, and Tormo, in: Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana, 1937, XXXV, p. 1059. The Portrait of Alonso Enriquez de Guzmän y Porres, José Estruch Collection, 
Barcelona, published with many other shop pieces by A. L. Mayer, in: “Zeitschrift fuer bildende Kunst”, 1927/28, LVI, 
p. 289, is too hard in the face, too coarse in drawing to be by Zurbarän, and is not even of his school. (See also F. J. 
SANCHEZ CANTON, in: “Archivo esp. de arte y arqueologia”, 1928, IV, p. 160). 

46. Published and reproduced by A. L. MAYER, in: “Apollo”, 1928, VII, pp. 180-81. 


47. The painting is by the shop or an imitation. It was published by F. A. SWEET, in: “Art Institute of Chicago 


Bulletin”, November 1939, Pp. 93, who compares it with the St. Francis at Castellén de la Plana, failing to recognize 
that the latter is merely an old copy. ) 
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now allowed himself to be still more 
strongly influenced by Murillo. The 
Holy Family, of 1659, at the Museum 
of Budapest is thus even more com- 
pletely Murillesque than anything he 
had ever done before. Zurbarän at this 
period loses his strength of drawing and 
of modeling and his ability to endow 
with spiritual life either animate or in- 
animate objects, such as still lifes and 
even drapery. His folds become organ- 
pipe-like and are drawn mechanically; 
neither they nor the pictures as a whole 
are successfully organized, Closely re- 
lated to the Budapest painting are a 
Madonna and Child, Unza del Valle 
Collection, Madrid, also of 1659, and a 
Christ on the Cross, Motrico, Guipt- 
zcoa*®’. Positive attribution of a St. 
Peter, Luis Bello Collection, Puebla, 
Mexico, said to be signed and dated 
Mon) Province of Caceres, Guadelape, Circhivo Mas} 1059, Must await personal study of the 

painting‘. The signed St. Jacob of the 
March, Prado, painted for the Chapel of St. Diego at Alcala de Henares, was per- 
haps partly executed by an assistant. ‘Three more paintings from the same series 
were done by Alonso Cano, who was in Madrid in 1658, and by Bartolomé Roman 
who died there in 1659. These three works are now in San Francisco el Grande, 
Madrid. In 1661 Zurbarän painted for the Unshod Carmelites at Madrid a Via 
Crucis, which is no longer there®®. At the end of Zurbaran’s career stands the 
Immaculate Conception, Museum, Budapest, painted also in 1661. It has some- 
times been called his best painting, but might more fittingly be called his most tragic 
one: the face of the Virgin is merely sentimental, the folds of the mantle, agitated 
and blown up by an empty elegance, are meaningless and without strength. Even the 
hands, once so expressive, have lost their powerful modeling. Only the Christ after 
the Flagellation in the Museum of Breslau, and to a lesser degree the Divestment of 
Christ at Jadraque, Province of Guadalajara, Spain, both also of 1661, retain some 
of Zurbaran’s sound craftsmanship, devout piety and monumental soberness’?. 


LS 


48. Described by Tormo, “Cultura española”, 1906, IV, p. 1140. 
49. Reproduced in: L. BELLO AND G. Ariza, Pinturas poblanas, Mexico, 1943, p. 111. 
50. CeEAN, L.c., VI, p. 52. 


51. In an article Zurbarän, Right and Wrong, soon to appear in “Art in America”, paintings by Zurbaran’s 
pupils Francisco Reina, Antonio Castillo Saavedra and the others Polanco will be reproduced. Other pupils, besides his 
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In summing up Zurbaran’s artistic 
development it would be appropriate to 
show how the various periods of his style, 
just sketched in a perforce arbitrary pat- 
tern, fit into the course of Baroque 
painting’? not only in Spain, but in 
Italy and France as well. Only the 
briefest references, however, can be 
given. Partly in reaction against anti- 
classical Mannerism, the thirty years 
from 1590 to about 1620 saw the rise of 
the Early Baroque. Caravaggioand others 
presented the style in a new language of 
dramatic realism in which the chiaros- 
curo becomes the principal device of pic- 
torial expression. Zurbarän’s early 
works attempt to embody the advances 
of the style in naturalism and sculp- 
turesque form, while the dramatic ten- 

; , sion is further heightened by the 
af ke “= crowded front planes. Many Spanish 
rig Aprende eh Aad Dee tee ee ea Drea ee 

understanding the aims of the Early 
Baroque, but of all Spanish artists he came closest to Caravaggio, both spiritually 
and formally. The High Baroque, from about 1620 to 1640, brought greater balance 
in composition; the shadows are lightened up, and the paintings become more color- 
ful and airy. Zurbarän participated in these developments; he increased not only the 
lucid clarity of his renditions, but also the precision of his draftsmanship, to reach 
his most realistic period between 1630 and 1635. His trip to Madrid now brought 
him into direct contact with the art of Ribera, to whom he may have felt attracted 
by certain basic parallels of character, but the influence was mainly restricted to 
the borrowing of certain types and technical devices. 

The visit to the court, instead of deflecting Zurbaran’s style, strengthened his 
belief in the sources of his inspiration: the devout spirit of the Andalusian monas- 
-teries. Upon his return to Seville Zurbaran became ever more mystic, mitigating 


se Dee were Bernabé de Ayala, Juan Caro Tavira, Francisco Cubrian, Juan Martinez de Granadilla, and José 
arabia 


52. Modern art historians like Hermann Voss, Emile Male, Werner Weisbach, Nicolaus Pevsner, Roberto Longhi 
and Charles Sterling have brilliantly illuminated this once so maligned epoch, and no serious student can afford to 
overlook their writings. Tormo’s conception of the Baroque — much too narrow — causes him to deny the essentially 
Baroque pro of the art of Zurbarän and of Velazquez. (See ToRMo, i in “Archivo español de arte”, January 1942, 
no. 49, p. 1 
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the precision of his realism in his divine countenances to give them a glow of saintly 
tenderness, and breathing spiritual meaning even into his draperies. To be sure, 
both elements, the realistic and the mystic, are always to some extent present in his 
art. But from 1635 to 1639 Zurbaran’s paintings exhale a profound spirituality, a 
divine grace — more moving for being so inobtrusive — which places them among 
the greatest creations of Spanish Baroque art. Even in his youth he had been less 
dramatic, less violent than most Early and High Baroque artists, particularly 
Herrera, with whom he had come briefly into contact during the painting of the 
St. Bonaventure series. Now during the 1630’s, the period of his greatest artistic 
power — unfortunately of short duration —, Zurbarän’s style is completely attuned 
to his artistic temperament, which had always tended toward repose, reserve and 
monumental sobriety. His paintings express a classical spirit also in the ordered 
arrangement emphasized by vertical accents./ His art is in many ways representa- 
tive of the Classical Baroque which is perhaps best exemplified by the heroic style 
of Poussin, based on order, reason and harmony. Spiritually the Classical Baroque, 
which flourished especially between 1640 and 1660, meant a turn from Rubens’ 
joie de vivre to a quieter, more solemn mood. The spirit of Zurbaran’s paintings 
was influenced not only by this general movement, but also by the death of his first 
wife in 1639, which affected him profoundly and helped to make his art heavy and 
grave, and gradually more elegiac. He relinquished the former sobriety and 
strength of feeling. The weakening of his style proceeded further in his last period, 
when his works became sentimental and at times almost devoid of spiritual content. 

The decline in spiritual power as well as in competent organization and signifi- 
cant draftsmanship, during Zurbaran’s last years at Madrid, cannot be accounted 
for solely by lack of contact with the pious atmosphere of the monasteries nor by 
the influence of the court which had become increasingly opulent. Everywhere, 
sometime after the middle of the century, Baroque pathos reached a point where it 
was in danger of turning into affectation and of becoming outward show unsup- 
ported by strong inner feeling. In the 1660’s, and especially in the 1670’s, a new 
and decadent style, the Late Baroque, began to forego classical order and sobriety 
in favor of sumptuous elegance and theatricality. Neither Murillo nor Valdés Leal 
in Seville, and even less Pereda, Carrefio, the Rizis and Coello in Madrid could 
or would wholly escape these implications of the Late Baroque. 

The decrease of religious values was not accompanied, however, by a corres- 
ponding decline in the formal achievements of the style. On the contrary, through- 
out the whole Baroque period there was a steady quest for clearer organization of 
space in depth, for softening of solids and fusion with the surrounding atmosphere, 
for unification and integration. In this respect Zurbaran was also a child of his 
time, and it is possible to observe his consistent progress. The early paintings with 
their crowded front planes have poorly organized spatial relations. Throughout the 
1630’s and 1640’s he attended ever more to air and atmosphere and to the struc- 
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tural arrangement of his compositions, and finally, in the last phase, Zurbarän 
achieved great softness, pictorial depth and unity. 

One word must be said here about Zurbarän’s highly individualistic use of 
color. In Velazquez’ paintings pictorial unity was established not only through 
factors like air and atmosphere, but in a large measure through a new system of 
color relations. Velazquez sensitively recorded the many changes of color, brought 
about by reflected light, in a harmonious system of interrelated hues, frequently 
emphasizing neutralized, grayish intensities. Zurbaran, on the other hand, used 
his hues preferably at full intensity, without gradation. On first sight his colors 
instead of being harmonious are often surprisingly dissonant, a quality stimulating 
to modern eyes. This use of color, paradoxically enough, is anti-classical and to a 
certain extent operates against the Baroque aim of unity and integration. 

Zurbaran’s style not only has modern parallels but might appear somewhat 
“primitive” when seen against the Baroque splendor of rich cathedrals and luxuri- 
ous palaces. His patrons, however, were the austere, strictly regulated monasteries, 
rather than the large worldly churches, No wonder that the artist satisfied the 
chastised monks with his disciplined religious paintings suggesting the ringing 
silence of monastic contemplation. An intimate kinship existed between Zurbaran 
and the monks, so that he has rightfully come to represent XVII century con- 
ventual Spain. ‘The court, too, remained stiff and ceremonious well into the first 
half of the century, and this is reflected in the few rigidly posed portraits which 
Zurbaran created during his first visit to Madrid. 

Zurbaran’s works overwhelm us by their virile-devotion, their ascetic simplicity, 
by their disciplined order and their strength of construction. His outstanding con- 
tribution as a Baroque artist is the extraordinary, haunting power with which he 
expresses mysticism and realism. These qualities dominated the art of many Baroque 
masters, and particularly the whole Sevillan school of the XVII century from 
Ruelas to Valdés Leal. But in Zurbaran mysticism reached an intensity unequalled 
by any other Spanish painter, and the precision of his realism was surpassed only 
by Velazquez. 

The significance of Zurbarän for the artists of the XX century has never been 
more excellently summarized than by Ch. Zervos, who said: ‘Zurbaran is close to 
us modern painters by his outlook on life, by his dryness and precision through 
which a soul, a human soul, seems ready to break; he is close to us by the absence 

_of pathos or-anecdote, by the search for means of expression of sober refinement, 
-by the use of large areas of pure dominant colors, by his constant attention to 


ordered structure, and by the hidden audacity and the inventive spirit in which 
he composes.”** | 


MARTIN S. SORIA. 


53- In “Cahiers d'Art”, 1927, I], pp. 86-92. 
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MEXICAN COLONIAL 
RETABLOS 


Au the altar-pieces which decorated Mexican churches 
during the three centuries of Spanish colonial dominion were called ‘“retablos” 
(reredos). They were altars of polychromed or gilded woodwork, the earlier ones 
inspired in Spanish models, the latter being in the Churrigueresque style, which 
had an influence all over Hispanic-America and even in Spain itself. From the 
magnificent Mexican convents built in the XVI century, to the humble Baroque 
and ultra-Baroque chapels of the XVIII century, Mexico, that is to say, New 
Spain, covered the walls of her numberless churches with the fulgurant gold of 
the retablos. Sometimes they were used to such an extent that a Franciscan 
Chronicler, Fr. Agustin de Vetancourt', writes in 1690 about the Church of San 
Francisco in Mexico City, and says: “the nave has so many retablos, one after 
the other, so close to each other, that the wall cannot be seen at all”. Even now- 
adays we can see many churches full of retablos such as those in the Jesuit College 
at Tepozotlan, the Parochial Church of Taxco, the magnificent presbitery of 
Ocotlan, “La Ensefianza” and “Regina” in Mexico City, “San José”, in Puebla, 
“Santa Clara” and “Santa Rosa”, at Querétaro; there are many others in the 


1. Teatro Mexicano. México, 1723. 
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principal cities of the Republic and even in the little villages hidden in the 
mountains and forgotten by history. 
* + * 

The main altar of a church occupied the presbitery and filled the end wall of 
the apse; it had the patron Saint of the Church and was called “retablo mayor”. 
Those distributed on the walls 
of the nave itself or lateral 
chapels, being of lesser impor- 
tance, were called “retablos co- 
laterales”. The convents of nuns 
also had very rich retablos in 
_ both the upper and the lower 
| choirs; a good example of this 
is the Church of La Concepcion, 
at Puebla. Other smaller 
chapels, either public or private 
—for instance, those in the 
“haciendas” or those in the city 
palaces and houses of wealthy 
families — had also a handsome 
little retablo in accordance with 
the fashions of the times. 

The first retablo built in 
New Spain was, undoubtedly, a 
very humble wooden altar-piece 
done by the carpenter Alonso 
Yafiez, in November 1519 for 
Hernan Cortés, at the old palace 
of Axayacatl, where Moctezuma 
had received as guests the Con- 
queror and his soldiers; this re- 
ae 1 tablo had as principal image 
FIG. 1. — RENAISSANCE, — Retablo Mayor, 1586. — Huejotzingo, Puebla. Our Lady on the banner which 

Photo. Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia. . 
served as a flag during the con- 
~ quest of Mexico. In front of this primitive retablo, Cortés and his men prayed 
every day “on their knees”, as Bernal Diaz says: “on the one hand, because we 
were obliged to do it as Christians, and as men of good habits, and on the other, so 
that Moctezuma and his captains would see us and be inclined to do the same”. 
After the siege, destruction and reconstruction of Mexico City, new churches 
were built on the same site where Tenochtitlan had stood, as well as in the other 


2. Verdadera Historia de la Conquista de Nueva Espana, Biblioteca Rivadeneyra, Vol. 22. 
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villages which had been taken 
and pacified, and where the 
Christian religion was taught by 
the missions of the three first 
religious Orders that arrived to 
the country: Franciscans, Do- 
minicans and Augustinians. In 
those early churches, the In- 
dians, directed by the friars, 
built the retablos with the help 
of apprentices of painting and 
sculpture from the School 
established by Fray Pedro de 
Gante in Mexico City. That 
great Franciscan created such an 
Art School, as Mendieta says... 
“in order that the Indians should 
learn how to paint, and there, 
images and retablos were made 
for all the churches in the 
country. That is why Fray 
Toribio de Motolinia is able to 
state in his Historia de los Indios, 
that: “the fourth year after 
their arrival, the Friars began 
to adorn their churches, to make 
retablos and ornaments, every- 
where When he speaks.of the 4.5) ° never. 22 Retablo of Son Diego. — Franciscan Church, 
devotion to the Apostles, he Huejotzingo, Puebla. Photo. Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia. 
says: “there is no retablo where their images are not painted and almost in all of 
them they paint, in the centre the image of the crucified, and up to now, as they 
did not have beaten gold for the retablos, which are quite a number, they would 
put diadems of gold leaves to the images.””* | 

The words of the Chronicler give us an idea of the early retablos in New 
Spain, which were polyptychs with a Crucifix painted in the principal panneaux 
and the images of the twelve Apostles at the sides. It is interesting to observe that 
he speaks of paintings and not of sculptures, because that corresponds to the ideas 
brought by the “conquistadores”’, that is to say, the late gothic retablos that were 
made in Spain at the beginning of the XVI century before Damian Forment 


3. Historia Eclesidstica Indiana, México, 1874. 
4. Edition of CHAVEZ HAYHOE, México, 1942. 
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and Alonso Berruguete intro- 
duced the Renaissance style in 
the Peninsula. The early Mexi- 
can retablos must have had 
Gothic reminiscences in_har- 
mony with the beautiful ribbed 
vaults over them. An interest- 
ing example of such retablos 
must have been the one at the 
Chapel of San José de los Natu- 
rales, in Mexico City, built in 
1564, with paintings done by 
indians. As appears in the 
Aubin Codex, it had two trip- 
tychs: in the upper part a Cal- 
vary and two Saints, in the lower 
Saint Joseph and two other 
Saints and in the base, as a pre- 
della, the Last Supper. We have 
information about the retablo 
built in 1556, at the Convent of 
Epazoyucan, so magnificent that 
it received a strong criticism 
from the Archbishop of Mexico, 
Montufar, who said: “We have 


heard that in a Monastery of §& C= 
fhe] : . ae “ > | 4 
Augustinian friars a retablo is ROSES ES 
being built at a cost of six thou- FIG. 3. — EARLY XVII CENTURY. — Retablo, detail. — Meztitlan, Hidalgo. 


Photo. S. Toscano. 


sand pesos; for such a place in 


the mountains where there will never be more than two friars, the Monastery will 
be too superb and we have told them so, but they did not pay any attention. . . .”° 

In the second half of the XVI century there was a complete change in the 
religious constructions: Gothic vaults were no longer used and in their place the 
mudéjar “alfarjes’ and domes after the Renaissance forms, were built. The 
Renaissance began in its two aspects, the Classic and the Spanish, or Plateresque. 
It was the time—as has been observed by Don Manuel Toussaint — when the 
“conquistador” became a settler and laid aside his arms for agricultural and mining 
activities. The first Spaniards who came to the New World were real cavaliers, 
the next were already courtiers. Naturally, the retablos followed the new trends 


_ 5: MANUEL Toussaint, La Arquitectura en México en el siglo XVI, México, 1922, (Edition “Iglesias de 
México”. V. VI). F 
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of life and showed, by the end of the century, the graceful style of the Renaissance. 

At the beginning of the XVII century, the Baroque invades everything, and 
grows in audacity until the end of the century when it reaches its apogee. The 
immense wealth of New Spain, duly exploited, turns into luxury and extravagance, 
and becomes a folly in the XVIII century, with the Churrigueresque style. It 
creates those wonderful frontis- 
pieces and those exuberant re- 
tablos, so original, so Mexican, 
so unique. As a natural reaction, 
the neo-classic sobriety follows 
later which will put an end, 
once and for all times, to the 
golden and polychromed sump- 
tuousity of the retablos. A de- 
Créerof Charles III; in 1790, 
forbids the use of wood in the 
altar-pieces, and the Renaissance 
again appears, but this time 
interpreted in marble, jasper, 
plaster, and a cold — though ele- 
gant — academic ornamentation. 


* FLUX 


To study the retablos, it is 
necessary to consider them 
alongside of architecture. The 
‘fensambladores’’ (joiners) 
(those who designed and built 
the structure) sometimes were 
architects; it is frequent to find fi 
the expression: “ensamblaje 0  r16. 4.— rarLv xvuir century. — Retablo Mayor, detail. — Chapel of Los 

: Se : Angeles, Cathedral, Mexico City. Photo. L. Mérquez. 
arquitectura” (joining or archi- 
tecture) of retablos. Starting from their principal architectural elements, the col- 
umns and pilasters which give them character and style, we can group the retablos 
in various types that correspond, generally, to a given epoch or architectural style. 

All the Mexican retablos since the second half of the XVI century — not- 
withstanding secondary differences—can be divided in what concerns their 
columns, into three large groups, which correspond to the three principal archi- 
tectural styles of Colonial days, or more specifically, to the Renaissance, the 
Baroque and the Churrigueresque. To these groups we must add the retablos 
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FIG. 5. — MIDDLE OF THE XVIII CENTURY. — Retablo of San Ignacio, detail. — Church of Tepozotlän, Mexico. Photo. Osuna. 


of transition, between one style and the other, which have elements of both. There 
will be, for example, those with Renaissance and Baroque forms, or Baroque and 
Churrigueresque. Furthermore, they cannot always be classified by their columns, 
because some of them may have none; in such cases, we must consider their general 
arrangement, ornamentation and details which will give us a clue so as to the 
period to which they belong. Nothing is more difficult, not to say impossible, than 
to label the works of art; they escape all limitations and show their individual 
autonomy. It is only on account of the facilities they present that we dare name, 
with a single designation styles that are so complex. 

The Renaissance retablos have classic columns, usually Corinthian, otherwise 
Doric or Ionic. The lower third part of the fust is ornamented and the upper part 
fluted. The niches — where the sculptures are placed — have the form of a sea- 
shell and the ornamentation, discrete though rich, is formed with Renaissance 
motifs, angels, flowers, fruits, on the bases and cornices. The general layout con- 
sists of vertical panneaux, with alternate paintings and sculptures, all ending at 
the top with the image of God the Father and in the lower base with the busts of 
the Apostles. Such are the Renaissance retablos which represent this style in 
Huejotzingo (Fig. 1) and Xochimilco. Others, like the one at Cuauhtinchan, have 
paintings alone without any ornamentations. The one at Tecali has no pilasters 
but shows beautiful Italian motifs. Chronologically, they correspond to the second 
half of the XVI century and the beginning of the XVII. 
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In the Renaissance re- 
tablos of baroque transition 
(Fig. 2) the column ap- 
pears with profuse orna- 
mentation; the fust is 
twisted in the form of a 
spiral, so this type of 
columns is called “Salomo- 
nic”; pediments and cor- 
nices begin to change, to 
break, to curve; ornamenta- 
tion spreads everywhere and 
the image of God the Father 
and those of the Apostles, 
disappear; entablatures are 
also broken, in the sense of 
profundity, with a new dy- 
namic movement from the 
inside to the outside. This 
kind of retablos coexists 
with the last classic and 
first Baroque examples. 

The Baroque retablos 
can be distinguished, in gen- 
eral, by the use of Salo- 
monic columns. In some of 
the early ones it is the 
Corinthian column which 
has been twisted according 
to the Baroque style, but in 
others, the Salomonic col- 
umn is constituted by a pro- 
fusion of foliage, sometimes 
hollow, which follows the 
spiral with a subtle equi- 
librium. Two periods must 
be distinguished in the 
Baroque ornamentation, 
which invades every bit of 
the surface: in the early 
retablos it is simpler and 


FIG. 6. — SECOND HALF OF THE XVIII CENTURY. — Retablo Mayor. — Tasco, Gro. 
Photo by the author. 
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not much in evidence, while in 
the later ones it almost is the 
only thing left to be seen. One 
should also consider three mo- 
dalities in the general disposi- 
tion of the Baroque retablos: 
A) when paintings alone are 
used in the panels between the 
columns; B) when sculptures 
alone are used; and C) when 
* paintings and sculptures are 
~ combined. Of the first, we find 
. excellent examples in the “co- 
laterales” of the Chapel of Los 
Angeles, at the Cathedral of 
Mexico City (Fig. 4); of the 
second, in the retablos of Ame- 
cameca and Ozumba; and of the 
third, in the magnificent re- 
tablo of Yauhuitlan, in Oaxaca. 
The period when these Baroque 
retablos were built ranges from 
‘the early part of the XVII cen- 
tury to the first of the XVIII. 
ELISA The Baroque retablos of 
p10, 7. xaxux xviii cenronY, — Retablo Mayor) —Tepeyauco, ‘Tlaxcala. | CHUDTISUCTEsqUC) transi GGnians 
ee _ those which, while keeping the 
general layout of the previous ones, begin to show a combination of the Salomonic 
column and the pilaster called “estipite”, in the form of an inverted pyramid. In 
many of these retablos, the estipite is not yet well defined and sculptures take the 
place of paintings, as was so common in Churriguerism. Of the first kind, we can 
consider the Chapel of the Rosary, at the Convent of Atzcapotzalco and the 
lateral Chapel of the Church of Cuauhtitlan; of the second tendency, the superb 
retablos of Ocotlan and Tepeyanco, in the State of Tlaxcala, all of which were 
-built early in the XVII century. 

The Churrigueresque retablos have, without exception — although infinite 
secondary variations may be found — the estipite pilaster. It consists of a decom- 
position of the fust into several geometric motifs, which are, starting from the 
bottom: a truncated inverted pyramid, the narrower end of which stands on a 
pedestal, through a moulding; on top of it, sometimes through successive throttlings, 
appears a cube with medallions, with cherubim or heads and busts of Saints; in 
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other cases, the cube is disguised in capricious forms; we finally come to the 
capital, with more mouldings and even small rectangles, always Corinthian or at 
least very much like it. This is the geometrical essence of the estipite pilaster, but 
the variations in design are numberless. It would be hard to find two Churri- 
gueresque retablos quite alike. This style comes from the period when the three 
large retablos of the Cathedral of Mexico City were built: that of The Kings, 
the central cypress (High Altar) and the Altar del Pardon, designed and built by 
the sculptor Jerénimo de Balbäs, who began to work in the Cathedral from 1718 
on. The period of building this sort of construction — Mexican inventions in the 
true sense — did not last very long; by the end of the XVIII century, neo-classicism 
reacted against them and many were torn down; nevertheless, we have more of 
this type than of any other. 

Before the definite disappearance of the use of the retablos, some very inter- 
esting ones were still produced, characterized by the absence of columns or 
pilasters, on account of which I 
have called them ‘“anästilos”. 

They are retablos that still 
keep some forms from the 
Churrigueresque, but which 
show strange motifs, most of them 
“rococo”. They preserve the 
Corinthian capitals, sometimes 
as a mere ornament, and their 
decoration is simpler. As ex- 
amples we may mention among 
many others: the Altar of 
Guadalupe, at the Cathedral of 
Mexico City; some of the altars 
in the Church of La Enseñanza, 
also in Mexico City; the retablo 
in the lower Choir of La Con- 
cepciôn, in San Miguel Allende. 

In the early neo-classic 
altars, there is still a Baroque 
spirit which will gradually dis- 
appear to be replaced by a classic 
purity. In these latter retablos 
we already find the large classic 
columns, but the frames of the 
paintings still show complicated 


FIG. 8. — END OF THE XVIII CENTURY. — Retablo of Our Lady of Guadalupe. — i j Q 
Cathedral, Mexico City. Photo. L. Marques. gilded ornamentation ) curved 
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or twisted lines make a violent contrast with the rigid columns, which seems to 
dominate the ensemble, where hidden medallions, garlands and other Baroque 
motifs can be seen. A magnificent example of this was the Altar at San Francisco, 
in Mexico City; and the Santa Rosa Altar in the Chapel of San Felipe, at the 
Cathedral of Mexico (Fig. 9), which is still preserved. 


We reproduce here, as an example of Renaissance retablos, the one of 
Huejotzingo, Puebla (Fig. 1). It was built in 1586 and perhaps designed by Simôn 
Pereyns, the Flemish painter whose art can be distinguished in it. The sculptor 
was probably Luis de Arciniega, because he sometimes worked together with 
Pereyns. Moreno Villa finds a resemblance® between this retablo and that of 
Giralte, at the Chapel of the Bishop, in Madrid, and also with another at Arroyo 
del Puerco, in Extremadura, 
which possibly Pereyns might 
have seen. Notwithstanding 
Moreno Villa’s opinion, I find 
in it still more resemblance with 
the one at Fregenal de la Sierra, 
in Badajoz, which has the same 
layout. 
| Another retablo of this kind 

although more severe and clas- 
sic is the one at Xochimilco, 
near Mexico City; it has a cen- 
tral relief representing the 
apotheosis of Saint Francis and 
a superb sculpture of Our Lady. 

As an example of Renais- 
sance retablos of Baroque tran- 
sition, we reproduce that of San 
Diego (Fig. 2), also in the 
Franciscan Church of Huejot- 
zingo; its central statue is one 
of the most remarkable Colonial 
sculptures of this period. 

The Baroque retablos are 
numberless. I have chosen two 


6. Escultura Colonial Mexicana, México, 
FIG. 9,— END OF THE XVIII CENTURY. — Retablo of Santa Rosa. — Cathedral, 1942. 
Mexico City. Photo. L. Marquez. 
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details: one from Meztitlan, Hidalgo 
(Fig. 3) and another from a colateral at 
the Chapel of Los Angeles, in the Cathe- 
dral of Mexico City (Fig. 4). The 
retablo at Meztitlan seems to have been 
built early in the XVII century; the 
other one belongs to the last days of the 
Baroque, 1713. Dr. Atl has observed? 
their resemblance with the Italian re- 
tablos built in the Orient, especially in 
Palestine, about 1550, which can be seen 


FIG. 11.— XVIII CENTURY. — Altars. — Tepotzotlan. Photo. 
Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia. 


either in Italy or at the Santo Sepulcro 
(Holy Sepulchre). 

The interesting retablo at Tepe- 
yaco, Tlaxcala (Fig. 7), with its original 
pilasters, can be considered as an ante- 
cedent of the Churrigueresque estipite. 
It must belong to the early XVIII cen- 
tury, about 1720. This work might have 
been executed by an Indian called Fran- 
cisco Miguel, who built the retablos of 
NM Copa de ion OCOtlan; these latter are similar to 

Reyes. Photo. Instituto National de Antropologia e Historia. the Tepeyanco retablo, although it is 
unique. | 

We find Churrigueresque retablos all over the country. Some of them are 
magnificent, like those of Balbäs at the Cathedral of Mexico, and others so extrava- 
gant and fantastic that they are indescribable. As examples we may mention: the 
retablo in the Church of Belém of Mexico City; a colateral in the Church of 


7. Iglesias de México, Vol. V. 
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Tepozotlan (Figs. 5 and 11), which corresponds to the flourishing period (1750- 
1770) of the Mexican Churrigueresque; the main retablo at Tasco (Fig. 6), a work 
of Isidore Vicente de Balbäs famous for its fantastic aspect and its excellent sculp- 
tures of Our Lady; a colateral from the Augustinian Church at Salamanca, 
Guanajuato, where the audacity attained in this type of retablos is ineffable. 
Moreno Villa says that it is not reminiscent of any other in Spain. 

Finally, we should include the retablos from the Cathedral of Mexico (Figs. 
8,9 and 10), of the XVIII century; that of Our Lady of Guadalupe (Fig. 8), belongs 
to the quite decadent period of the gilded retablos, which is a good example of the 
‘“‘anastilos”; that of Santa Rosa is one of the latest retablos of New Spain (Fig. 9). 
The latter points to the triumph of neo-classicism, which prevails all throughout 
the XIX century. Gold as a whole will disappear forever from the Mexican altars 
and will be substituted by the cold white gypsum, in a wise and discrete polychromy 
of marble and jasper. 


FRANCISCO DE LA MAZA. 


NOTES ON PRINTS CS) 


LES VENDANGEURS 


AN ENGRAVING BY THE MONOGRAMMIST HE 


| Byam named the print discussed 
in this study (Fig. 1) : Les Vendangeurs. His inter- 
pretation, which we glean from his ensuing descrip- 
tion is idyllic, and therefore not in keeping with the 
actual tenor of the scene. Vendangeurs (vintagers) 
would be a proper title only if the subject matter of 
the print represented a specific month, e.g. October, 
by means of a typical occupation. Jacopo Bellini’s 
sketchbook in London, for instance, contains a vin- 
tage scene? which was perhaps intended for the 
preparation of a biblical episode resembling the 


_ well-known story of Noah in the Campo Santo in 


Pisa. In Bellini’s drawing the vintagers are naked 
— but this functional nakedness recommended to 
painters by L. B. Alberti and still present in Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s sketches is very different from the 
nudity of the four men in our engraving. These 
four men also differ basically from the nudes of 
Michelangelo, who are additional ornamental 
units marking the essential points of architectural 
spatial construction, and from the type of nude 
figures placed by Michelangelo’s followers in the 


1. J. A. B. von BARTSCH, Peintre Graveur, XV, 
p. 464, No. 5. 

2. Vicror GoLousew, Les dessins de Jacopo Bellini 
au Louvre et au British Museum, Brussels, 1908, 1912, I, 
pl. 69, I. 


foreground of their compositions in order to change 
the realistic representations in the middleground 
into decoration. The nude figures in our engrav- 
ing are the principal actors of the scene; their nudity 
is the costume by which we should recognize them. 
They are heroes, sons of a heroic age — their ac- 
tions are neither illustrations of everyday life nor 
allegory, but myth. 

Cartari tells us in his “Le vere e nove imagini de 
gli dei delle antichi’® that Saturn was also desig- 
nated as the “vintager”, according to the following 
legend: “having arrived in Italy and been received 
by the Latins he had by a native girl called Enotria 
several sons, Janus among them. He taught them 
the way of planting and growing grapes and pro- 
ducing wine, by which they gained the reputation 
of inventors. It happened once that some men who 
had drunk more wine than they were able fell into 
a prolonged sleep ; upon awakening they guessed that 
this had happened because of the wine which they 
had drunk, and, suspecting some poison in it, they 
stoned and killed Janus as the inventor of wine.” 

Cartari’s book was first published in 1556; 
this date seems to exclude it as a literary source for 


the engraving, whose designer may have drawn from 


3. Padua 1615, p. 25. 
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the same sources as did Cartari himself. The three 
men emerging from a heavy intoxication, with the 
big rock so conspicuous at the left of the scene, and 
about to slay Janus, who looks up at them anxiously 
—have the gigantic proportions of Michelangel- 
esque figures rather than the later slenderness, 
typical of the mid-century. Nagler*, the first to 
distribute among a number of designers five prints 
signed by the monogram, claims that our engrav- 
ing originates from “an imitator of Michelangelo, 
not Aspertini as suggested by Heinecke”. Bartsch 
took a merely negative stand in regard to the ques- 
tion of the designers by declaring that the “uni- 
versally accepted” ascription to Beccafumi was un- 


founded. 


Neither Bartsch nor Nagler attempted an identi- 
fication of the monogram; they both interpreted 
the Fin it as standing for FECIT. In my opinion, 
the F — which is placed above the monogram yet 
closely connected with it — might well form part 
of the artist’s name. H must stand for Hierony- 
mus; the family name may be marked by the F, 
unless it indicates the town or country in which the 
artist was born. Considering the imposing size of 
the print, which measures roughly 21° x 11”, and 
its presumable origin in the period and even the 
sphere of Vasari, we may presume that its engraver 
should have been mentioned in one or another of 
his writings. The name and chronology of one en- 
graver mentioned four times by Vasari are in close 
accord with the monogram and the style of the en- 
graving — Girolamo Fagiuoli of Bologna, whose 
monogram might have read: Hieronymus Fagiu- 
olus Emilianus. Vasari mentions him, in his Life of 
Parmigianino®, in a passage not listed in the index; 
Parmigianino also made many designs, especially 
for the goldsmith and engraver Girolamo Fagiuoli, 
who engraved them. In the same volume® Fagiuoli 
is again spoken of among the engravers working in 
the medium of steel. And once more’, in connection 
with the painter Domenico Giuntalochi (Giunta- 
lodi), Vasari tells us that the patron of this artist 
“had sent to Ferrante Gonzaga, the viceroy of 
Sicily, certain designs by Domenico Guintalochi, 
among them the Colosseum engraved by Girolamo 


4. Monogrammisten, III, 925.m. 

5. Giorclo VASsARI, Le vite de’ piu eccelenti pittori 
. . + Florence, 1878-85, Vol. V, p. 228. 

6. Ibid., p. 39x. 

7. Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 27. 


Fagiuoli of Bologna’. The last time that Vasari 
mentions Fagiuoli is in his Life of Francesco Sal- 
viati : “Departing from Bologna... he left in the 
hands of Girolamo Fagiuoli several beautiful de- 
signs to be engraved and printed.” 


Is it possible to connect one of those passages with 
our engraving? Parmigianino may be excluded for 
stylistic reasons. Giuntalodi, a pupil of Niccold 
Soggi and his assistant in Arezzo, is discussed by 
Vasari only as a military architect. Furthermore, 
Vasari says that Giuntalodi was a dubious char- 
acter, and mentions an unlikely commission by. the 
Portuguese Ambassador: “a canvas with something 
like twenty portraits of his friends and relations, 
and the Ambassador himself in the midst of them, 
talking.” We know that Giuntalodi copied a 
portrait of his patron by Sebastiano del Piombo?®. 
This, too — if it existed — would be useless for 
purposes of identifying the designer of our ambi- 
tious engraving. 


There remains the last of Vasari’s references, 
which is to Francesco Salviati. If Vasari is accu- 
rate— and we should not question his accuracy, 
in view of his close friendship with Salviati — the 
beautiful drawings which that artist left with the 
engraver in Bologna may be dated before the time 
of Salviati’s stay in Venice, which was in 1540. 
Further, we find the closest of analogies between 
Salviati’s oeuvre and our engraving. The general 
composition is simple and transparent, as Salviati 
used to be in the early period which preceded the 
overcrowded murals in the Palazzo Vecchio; and 


8: “. .. fra i quali (disegni) era un Colosseo, stato 
intagliato in rame da Girolamo Fagiuoli bolognese per 
Antonio Salamanca, che l’aveva tirato in prospettiva Do- 
menico, ed un vecchio nel carruccio disegnato dal medesimo 
e stato messo in stampa, con lettere che dicono: ancora 
imparo; ed in um quadretto il ritratto di esso don Mar- 
tino.” According to Vasari, only the Colosseo was en- 
graved by Fagiuoli. The engraving which is mentioned 
second is listed by BARTSCH, XIV, p. 302, as by Agostimo 
Veneziano after Bandinelli. In view of Giuntalodi’s 
apprenticeship with Niccold Soggi it seems indeed un- 
likely that the very impressive invention of this allegory 
should be credited to his pupil, who moreover busied 
himself later only mostly as an engineer. (CESARE 
Guasri in his notes to Vasari reprinted Opuscoli concer- 
nente alle arti del disegno, Firenze 1859, p. 134 seq.) At 
any rate, there is no stylistic connection between this en- 
graving and the one under discussion, but at the most, the 
approximate date of origin. 

9. Op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 18. 


10. LUITROLD DUSSLER, 
Basel 1942, p. 162, No. 128. 


Sebastiano del Piombo, 


LES VENDANGEURS 


of asin) 


FIG. 1.— The monogrammist Hre. — Les Vendangeurs, engraving. 
(Courtesy of the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, London.) 


the spatial disposition, the antique masonry limit- 
ing the middleground, the views of bare city blocks, 
the clouds of globular shape — all these are essen- 
tially the same!t, In the routine of the graphic 
artist, the engraver added brushwood in the style 
of Dürer. The nudes, whose postures have been 
recently connected with models invented by Ra- 
phael??, should be compared with the captives in 
the Allegory of Peace; Parmigianino’s already 
noticeable influence on the mural, however, should 
not be discounted. Salviati before 1539 is still en- 
tirely the Florentine who has absorbed the art of 
Rome". 


11. Compare: HERMANN Voss, Die Malerei der 
Spätrenaissance, Berlin 1920, p. 238, fig. 81. 

12. “Old Master Drawings”, September to March, 
1939-40. 

13. Voss, op. cit., p. 237, fig. 80. 

14. In “Graphische Kiinste” vol. 35, 1912, supple- 
ment p. 30-37 and 60-70, HERMANN Voss lists several 
engravings, the designs of which he ascribes to Salviati 


A painter brought up in Florence would cer- 
tainly be familiar with all the details of the myth. 
Vasari tells us'$ that in the carnival of 1513 the 
Age of Saturn and Janus was represented, and that 
the chariot in question was decorated with “num- 
berless things” referring to the legend. It is true 
that in his own decorative murals in the Sala di 
Saturno, Palazzo Vecchio, Vasari did not enter into 
the details of the story; in his times the modern 
approach to such a subject was the transformation 
of the myth into a courtly allegory. 


E. TreTzE-CoNRAT. 


for stylistic reasons. Though his attributions seem con- 
vincing, I need not refer to them since they rest solely on 
stylistic arguments. For three anonymous engravings 
which, according to him, were designed by Salviati prior 
to 1540, Voss suggests in the captions an execution by 
Giuntalodi. 


15. Of, cit., vol. VI, 251: 


el 
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Fataburen (Nordiska Museets och Skansens Arsbok, Stock- 

holm, 1942, 1943, 1944). 

It is a matter of real satisfaction for the “Gazette” to be 
given today an opportunity of being informed about the 
distant artistic life of the few European countries from 
which we can get news at the present time. Judging from 
the yearbooks for the past three years of the Stockholm 
Nordiska Museet and Skansen, which reach us almost 
simultaneously, the artistic life in Sweden seems indeed 
to be continuing its peace-time activity. 

Our readers have been following for many years the 
development of those twin museums—the Nordiska 
Museet and Skansen — which are the pride of their home 
country, Sweden, and the greatest and unrivalled European 
museums in the field of peasant, or, better, folk art. A 
short comment upon the importance and value of these 
museums might, however, be of interest to our new readers 
in this country. 

Both of those museums were established as early as at 
the end of the last century, thanks to the genius and 
generosity of a great pioneer in the study of folk art, one 
of the first amateurs and collectors of that particular art: 
Arthur Hazelius. His hobby of gathering modern and 
ancient objects of the humble, modest and simple but noble, 
colorful and exquisite art produced by Swedish peasants 
resulted in a huge collection of furniture, clothing, textiles, 
rugs, pottery, glassware, metalwork, paintings, engravings, 
‘prints etc. This became very soon the widest ensemble ever 
gathered in Europe of the most varied manifestations of 
peasant craftsmanship spontaneously transformed into mas- 
terpieces of folk art by the unconsciously great artists and 
interior decorators that the peasant craftsmen, vouching 
for the ornamentation of their everyday life, have always 
been. From a collection of contemporary and ancient 
peasant art, it grew into one in which small cities’ and 
urban local tradition throughout the centuries was as richly 
represented. Research, finally, was carried on towards the 
more remote origins of that art and, with the help of the 


excavations made throughout the country in recent times, 
a long series of remains of the old Viking civilization 
came to enrich this already quite extensive collection. 

It is amazing to notice, incidentally, the extraordinary 
continuity demonstrated by the various expressions of the 
same people’s artistic genius throughout the different 
periods of its history. Ornaments of the XVII century in 
Sweden indeed display the same pattern, the same design 
of decoration that can be found on the oldest Viking orna- 
ment which, however, the XVII century’s craftsmen were 
most probably unaware of. This is one of the testimonies 
of the permanence characteristic of a given country’s and 
people’s artistic creativeness. Within the same conditions 
of climate and physical predisposition, the same forms of 
expression are naturally created and reproduced again and 
again throughout the centuries. This implies on one hand 
the permanence and continuity of the creations of the same 
country. It implies on the other hand the relationship 
between sometimes completely different countries and 
peoples, living at a great distance from each other but 
under the same climatic and physical conditions and finding 
in their creations the natural proof of that relationship, a 
relationship, alas, too often forgotten in our age of national 
rivalry and controversy which leads to what we would 
dare to call in this respect almost incestuous struggles and 
wars. 

The special value provided by the study of the peasant 
arts in the emphasis of such philosophical, political but 
utterly true and realistic considerations are certainly to be 
found at the bottom of the precocious interest granted by 
the Scandinavian countries to the history and conservation — 
of their folk art. Norwegian and Danish scholars very 
quickly followed the example of Arthur Hazelius in regard 
to the promotion of that art in their countries. The most 
valuable particularity of that example was the new type 
of museum created by Hazelius for the preservation and 
demonstration of the folk art of his country, that is to say, 
the open air museum as exemplified by his godchild, the 
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universally known open air Museum of Skansen, a mag- 
nificent branch of the Nordiska Museet. 

While the various collections mentioned above were in- 
deed housed in the Nordiska Museets’ massive and huge 
buildings, an open air museum was established on the 
other side of the road, overlooking the city and offering a 
magnificent view of the city of Stockholm, known as the 
Venice of the North. Peasant houses, large farms, country 
churches, different samples of small cities’ architecture, 
humble little huts, small fishermen’s hovels etc. were picked 
up all over the country and rebuilt on the soil of Skansen. 


The many little hills of the territory allotted to Skansen: 


provided a natural distribution of this long series of 
buildings into different sections representing the different 
provinces of Sweden, the art of which, although uniform 
in its general outlines, varies in many details from one 
province to the other. 

All this heterogeneous and living architecture is, more- 
over, presented in a most vivid way. Far from being 
placed there as dead monuments or museum-pieces, these 
buildings continue on that new soil the same life which 
they witnessed on their original ground. The particular 
and very picturesque interior peasant decoration is recon- 
stituted within these houses, with its colorful paintings on 
the walls sometimes replaced by a sculptured decoration. 
We find there the simple peasant furniture and the various 
accessories of everyday life, such as embroidered curtains 
and tablecloths and fanciful peasant dishes set on the 
table, which seem to be ready for the next family meal. We 
can also enjoy there the sight of little wooden baby cradles 
and of the monumental beds prepared for the night’s rest, 
and the huge picturesque old stoves where long winter 
evenings are spent etc. etc. The very atmosphere of the 
country life is reconstituted, moreover, through the pres- 
ence of the peasant families, and even their life stork, who 
were invited to come over to continue in the Skansen 
community the accomplishment of their home duties. 
Those peasants wear the particular costumes of their 
province — full of fantasy and fancy, rich in peasant 
jewelry, ribbons, embroidery and heavy colorful stuffs — 
which it is so much more pleasant to watch on their robust, 
active bodies than on the inert mannequins of museum 
windows. The visitors to Skansen find them either at work 
in their everyday clothes or in their leisure time, especially 
on holidays, singing and dancing in their Sunday dresses. 

Thus a tour of Skansen becomes a real trip around the 
country where the entire peasant life and art is, so to 
speak, presented and digested in the most condensed way 
for the visitors’ delight and study. 

The yearbooks for 1942, 1943 and 1944 of the Nordiska 
Museet and Skansen, which have been the pretext for this 
long chain of souvenirs, testify on the other hand to the 
scientific value of the literature devoted in that country 
to the domain of folk art. Sometimes an article is published 
belonging to the field of the so-called superior arts as 
opposed to the “inferior”, that is to say, peasant manifes- 
tations of art. Such is the study that Marshall Lagerquist, 
following the steps of our friend Gunnar Lundberg, devotes 
to the Swedish Ambassador to France in the XVIII century, 
Carl Gustaf Tessin and to the dominant part which he 
played in the artistic life of his time. Such are the studies 
by Thorsten Anderson and by Arvid Baeckstrom on silver- 
ware and ceramics, which cannot be relegated to the 
“inferior” or, at any rate, peasant manifestations of those 


I9I 


arts. Such is also the publication, brilliantly commented 
upon by Gerda Boethius, of some drawings sketched in 
his diary by Ottilia Adeborg at the beginning of this 
century, where appear many of the interiors, peasant life 
aspects and peasant types which have become familiar to 
the visitors of Skansen, if not of Sweden. But the majority 
of the articles published in those yearbooks constitute a 
contribution to the study of various chapters of Swedish 
folk art and also informs us about the manifold activity 
of the excellent museums responsible for these publications. 

Thus they constantly also supplement the rather poor 
general bibliography of folk art, the study of which has 
been very slow to attract the attention of the scholarly 
world and still has to be considered as being in its state 
of infancy. In the last decades before the outbreak of the 
war, a wave of interest in this field was to be noticed all 
over Europe. In 1928, an International Congress of Folk 
Arts (Congrès des Arts Populaires) was organized in 
Prague. The monumental publication of the reports made 
at this Congress, which we then reviewed in the “Gazette”, 
constitutes one of the fundamental achievements of the 
literature of peasant art. (The very term by which this 
art should be defined and which has been the cause of 
many controversies — PEASANT, POPULAR or FOLK art— 
was discussed.) Under the leadership of the greatest 
European scholars — that of Henri Focillon in France, an 
ideal pioneer in any field upon which he touched — the 
study of folk art began to acquire the place it deserved in 
the realm of art studies. At a moment when our civiliza- 
tion is threatened by barbarious destruction, we feel more 
keenly than ever our duty to keep up the old traditions 
which represent the greatest wealth of that civilization. 
This means that folk art—its study, its conservation — 
belongs to the first ranks of the postwar preoccupations of 
the art historians; and this also implies that the Nordiska 
Museet’s and Skansen’s publications most definitely deserve 
to be greeted as the guardians of the past which we are 
fighting to preserve and as the promoters of this postwar 
activity. 

This seems to offer us the opportunity of expressing a 
wish of ours which has been dear to us for a long while 
and which has of course also to wait for the postwar period 
to be granted its realization. That wish is to see the 
example of Skansen followed by the United States and 
even enlarged here to a world wide scale. An open air 
museum founded here should indeed be devoted not only 
to one single nation and not only to all European countries 
but also to the western hemisphere. Or there could be two 
open air museums, symbolically and actually neighboring 
—one European and one American. It would be a mag- 
nificent achievement of this country — and one which is 
bound to help considerably the mutual understanding and 
the friendly relations of the many nations of this world — 
to have a “Skansen” of this importance built on some 
suitable territory of America’s hospitable soil. 

Such a territory is not hard to be found here —as hilly 
and as picturesque as that of the Stockholm Skansen, pro- 
viding its visitors with a simultaneously enchanting and 
most naturally instructive walk, or studious pilgrimage, 
not only through one small country but, superbly, all over 
the globe. It will not be hard either to find and to gather 
together the adequate collections referring to the folk art 
and life of the American countries. Let us hope that 
enough remnants of our civilization will survive this 
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destructive war to assure the European counterpart of these 
collections and to allow us to pick up all over Europe and 
rebuild here the various monuments of the Old World’s 
past and present folk life. The only hard problem will be 
that of finding the men of good will and strong energy, 
such as Arthur Hazelius in Sweden, to put this dream into 
being. But this would depend on the faith and conviction 
that the very idea of the accomplishment of this task would 
evoke. Because man always realizes, however difficult it 
may be, all that in which he firmly and phanatically 
believes. 


AssIA R. VISSON. 


Toilet articles from Ancient Egypt from the Charles Edwin 
Memorial Collection and the Collection of the New York 
Historical Society. New York, Brooklyn Museum and 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1943. 

One would expect this small booklet, devoted by the 
Brooklyn Museum to the Egyptian toilet articles from two 
important collections, to be a catalogue. It is delightful to 
find in it instead a concise but extremely colorful descriptive 
study of the art displayed in these collections. It is written 
by ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL, of the Wilbour Library, who 
appears to be so thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
that the reader gets the impression of listening to a story 
told by a living witness of the art period under discussion. 

We almost feel, indeed, “the hot, dry climate of the Nile 
Valley”, where “oils and unguents were necessary to keep 
the skin from drying and cracking and breaking into sores’”’, 
and which has thus originated the still unfinished evolution 
of the beauty-art, now-a-days still quite successful although 
under quite different auspices. We thence understand “that 
toilet articles should show all the skill of the Egyptian 
craftsmen” and that “precious materials were sought for 
them”. We comprehend moreover that “so highly were 
cosmetics valued [in Egypt] that they had a place in the 
ritual of the gods and of the dead”. This helps us to 
decipher the meaning of the decoration on the toilet articles 
themselves as well as to discover more about them — their 
sources of inspiration and the part they played in the life 


of their time — on the wall and tomb paintings and on the 
fanciful designs of the ancient papyrus or the sculptures 
of ancient sarcophagus, etc. We actually are brought to 
follow, through this small but eminently picturesque sec- 
tion of its art, all the history of Ancient Egypt where 
“paints and cosmetics ... were among the essential equip- 
ment for the long journey to the land beyond the tomb, 
where the Egyptians, a pleasure-and luxury-loving people, 
hoped still to enjoy the good things of this world”. 

The liveliness of the tale is emphasized by constant 
references throughout the text to the plates of the small 
but excellent illustration. The text is illustrated, moreover, 
by a few schematic outline drawings which the author must 
have made herself after some particularly expressive motifs 
to be found on ancient Egyptian reliefs or papyrus. These 
designs are part of the charming presentation of this 
booklet which provides us perhaps with a happier type of 
catalogue than the usual one it perfectly replaces, 


AS RY: 


Late Egyptian and Coptic Art, an Introduction to the Col- 
lections in the Brooklyn Museum, New York, Brooklyn 
Museum and Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1943. 

The publication devoted by the same Museum to its 
collections of Egyptian and Coptic Art, which is much 
larger in actual size and presents a more extensive ma- 
terial than the above one, draws also its main value from 
the most thorough introduction by John D. Cooney. It was 
written just before the author joined the armed forces and, 
although the editors warn us about its possible imperfec- 
tions, the author not having been able to read the proofs, 
it is one of the most instructive popularized short studies 
devoted to that art, of which it embraces the whole history 
and complex evolution. The illustration is very wealthy 
and of a high quality of reproduction. The Notes on the 
Plates are, however, present here to make of this publica- 
tion not only a catalogue but a handbook on an art rather 
poorly preserved and of which the Brooklyn Museum may 
be proud to possess such a well-rounded collection. 
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ERRATUM 


In Leo van Puyvelde’s article on A Self-Portrait by the 


Young Rubens in the January 1944 issue of the “GAZETTE”, 
pp. 30-31, the whereabouts of painting reproduced in 


Figure 5 should have read: — Alte Pinakothek, Munich, 
and Figure 6 should have read: — Collection of Baron 
Edouard de Rothschild. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


GERTRUDE ACHENBACH, a graduate student of history of art at New York University, a pupil of Professor 
Richard Offner, has travelled and studied art in Italy, and her field of specific interest is Italian Dugento 
painting, in which she is writing her Ph.D, thesis as holder of a Fellowship given to her by Brown University. 
Besides the article in that field which she devotes in the current issue of the “Gazette” to: {x Early Italian 
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she is publishing simultaneously in “Marsyas”, Vol. III, an article on The Iconography of Tobias and the Angel 
in Florentine Painting of the Renaissance, on which she has recently given a lecture in the Institute of Fine Arts 


of New York University. 


MARTIN SEBASTIAN SORIA was a graduate student at Harvard University, where he received the Bacon 
Traveling Fellowship, Last year the American Council of Learned Societies gave him a grant for research in 
early Colonial Art in Mexico. His special field of study is Spanish and Spanish American painting since the 
late Renaissance. His article in this issue: Francisco de Zurbardn: A Study of His Style . . . . . page 153 


is the second part of the one he has published in the January 1944 issue of the “Gazette”. 


FRANCISCO DE LA MAZA, Professor of History and History of Art and Culture in the Mexican Escuela Normal, 
is a member of the Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas of the Universidad Nacional of Mexico. His principal 
published works are: San Miguel de Allende, su Historia, sus Monumentos, published by the University of 
Mexico, 1939, and Enrico Martinez, Cosmôgrafo e Impresor de Nueva Espana, published in 1943 by Sociedad 
Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, of which he is a member. He has contributed with other articles on related 
subjects in various periodicals of his country and abroad, In the current issue he discusses Mexican Colonial 
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E. TIETZE-CONRAT with Hans Tietze, has completed two notable works in recent years The Critical Catalogue 
of the Works of Albrecht Durer (published in Augsburg and Basel between 1928 and 1937) and a Catalogue 
of the Drawings of the Venetian Painters in the XV and XVI Centuries (to be published in New York in Sep- 
tember 1944). Her special field of study are graphic arts, in particular German and Italian prints. To this latter 


field belongs her article in the current issue: Les Vendangeurs, An Engraving by the Monogrammist HFE . page 187 
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| is by Mrs, ASSIA R. VISSON, associated with the “Gazette” since 1930 and Secretary to its Council. 


The illustration used on the cover is a detail of: LAST QUARTER XIII CENTURY, ITALO-BYZANTINE MOSAIC. — The Arrival of the Young 
Baptist in the Desert. — Cupola Mosaic, Baptistery, Florence. 
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